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ABSTRACT 

This booklet comprises eleven articles selected f^om 
a set o£ papers delivered by a number of professional educators and 
researchers during seminars arranged in the West Indies and the 
United States in cqmpliance with the goals of the Caribbean American 
Scholars Exchange Program. The 11 articles are 'grouped in .sections. 
The first section regarding cultural and philosopTiical 'frameworks, 
deals with the official languages as opposed to the folk languages in 
the Caribbean. A second section, labeled missions and directions^ 
focuses on health as an environmental/ social, and economic factor; 
the role and function of the traditionally^ blapk colleges; liber;al 

ar^S or vbcatj^onal ^ ^nn.^^^ rir\. ^nr V^iQ -amf> TLi/^j^jL.J^l ^rV;^'a s^^f Or— 

consideration in Caribibean education. Section 3 on political and 
cultural variances in systems and , services, discusses a farmer "s ^ 
cooperative in North Carolina as a model for developing regions, 
popular , and folk vs. . classical music instruction and training, human 
resources development in employment and training, -and the media's 
responsibility in communication needs for varied audiences. The final 
section is devoted to a transcript of a recorded magnetic tape of "a 
narrative by a "typical Jamaican boy." (RC) 
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The PHELPS-^TOKpS FOND was-foiiaded in 1911 vnder 
a txuBt crejited by the will of Caroline Phelps- 
Stokes i^rof^ding money for: \ 

, The education of hl^cks^-^^ndians-aa^- 
irtdtes In the United States; ' \ 

, " The education of blacjcs in Africa j andV 

The isiproveoient of the housing, for the 
poor in Hew York City. 

The PHELPS-STOKES Il(ND Is a private, non-profit 
operatlxig~Toundatlon coEfluctlng research, provid 
lug consultative and U^alson services, sponsor- 
ing conferences, and adminisii^rtog scholarship. 
aM fellowship programs in the areas of its 
charter commitments. The Fuixd relies primarily 
on the s\q>port of other foundations, private, 
donors, and the goveianeht to finance its 
various programs* 
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INTRODUCTION 



The selection of papers contained herein , was not 
made on^the basis of what was bet^ter or worse ajnong 
them or of the deliberations but merely what was ^ 
symbo lie ofthe interests and concerns of the partici- 
pant s . These concerns often differed but were inte- 
grated in a common desire to better understanding 
and to contribute ideas to "sometimes" distinct 
prior it ies . 

It is al so in this spirit that the selection is 
offered, as .being representative of the issues that 
shaped both the formal and informal di%cussions during 
the Exchange, and, hopefully, will serve to inspire 
•new inquiries in the future. 



A Note to the reader: - ' \ 

We have erx-*d Irr p^aciDg the "Editorial Comments 
on each of the follbirfjag papers ^Bubeequent to the 
a3rticles themse^lves. It is suggested that thee^e 
"Editorial Commentfl" he read pilor to the actual 
papers • For the- convenience of the reader, the 
"Editorial Comments'? are listed ad follows: 

Willis Racine . ° pp. 22-23 

Rawe Farley p. 34 

Prezell Ri Robinson ^ ' PP. 50-5F<^x ' 

Chester M. Hedgepeth, J». pp. 65--66 

Roy Bryce-LaPorte pp. 73-74 

Basil G. Coley pp* 94-95 

Huel D. Perkins ^ 105-J.06 

Juana Lyon . pp. 119-120 

Wllliain H. Dilday,, Jr. ' p. 130 

Eddie Burke ^ p. 143 



FOREWORD 



In December 1972, the iate/ Elizabeth Brinton and Mariada 
Bourgin of the Department of State, CU/AftA, called on 
two officials of the Phelps-Stokes Fund in vthe not-yet 
completed Wash ing ton Bureau . Amidst the dissonance 
of hammers, saws, plumbing, and painting activities, 
four .m4.nds converged and conceived the concept of the 
Caribbean Exchange Program which produced this collection 
of papers. The two officials of the Fund, Mabel Smythe 
and Mar ie _.Gadsd en , committed themselves to the task 
of implementing a professional dialogue "among Caribbean, 
professionals and academicians which would promote 
understand ing, interrelationships, mutual ly benef ic ia) 
research, and ultimately institutional linkages and 
cooperation. With the forn^al opening of the "Was!- • eg i on 
Bureau, the Phelps-Stokes Fund was able to interf^t 
young Haitian program officer, Yves Savain, from the 
New York office of the Fund, to assume significant 
respc'nsibi 1 ity in the implementation of the concept, 
Mr, Savain and Dr. Gadsden together chartered ' the course 
of the Exchange with considerable guidance and suppdx't ' 
from Mr, Ernest .Goodman and Mrs, Bourgin in .the attempt , 
*to fulfill the program goals from t,he point of view of ' 
the. agency, the institutions part^icipat ing and the 
federal funding unit. The result pleased all of the 
above-m.entioned groups, " " . ^ - 

One of the stated goals of the exchange was the issuance 
of a set of papers delivered by the professional educators 
and researchers during the Exchange seminars in the U.S, 
and in the West Indies, The eleven articles made ^ 
available here-have been selected from among the entire 
range of ofal presentations and formal papers, -Five 
of these have been taken exclusively from the seminar 
tape library and thus rdflect the easy informality 6£ 
the seminar exchange. Five of the presentations were 
, the contributions of consultants who gave generously of 
their tijne and intellect without benefit or expectation 
of fee. The remaining six articles represent the efforts 
of six participants benefitting from the actual exchange, 

A half year has elapsed since the end of the initial 
, exchange program. It has not been a simple matter to 
assemble the documents, have them edited and decide on 
an appropriate format for making the essence of the 
Cairibbean Exchange available to a wider audience. A 
Targe share of the credit, for the final product and 
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the blame for its limitations ..... must go to the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund staff membejsi^ both" in' New York and in 
Washington. They have given excellent cooperation. 
Special appreciation "goes to Mrs. Blanche Case who 
accepted the tremendous task of coordinating and admini-s- 
tering the publication project from drafts, to finished 
documents. Working with her were Dolores Martimer.-and 
Karen Corbin with Dr. Gadsden and Mr. Savain never far 
from the , continuous process of winnowing and developing 
the^ present publication. 

The final pieces are the first in what we hope will be 

a series of such position papers relevant to the Caribbean 

milieu and to those academic elements in the U.S. that 

shave tangible res ear ph interests and professional 
educational concerns with the issues' address ed here. 
Our attempt has nat been \o resolve problems, but tather 
to promote intelligent inquiry and mutual understanding 
to the benefit of . students and educators both in the 
Caribbean and in^the U.S.,. as well as to the benefit of 
larger communities in all tKe areas of the Exchange 

^^r even in t|j^ larger world community. 

Because the selected papers were produced in the context 
of an— ongoing interdisciplinary exchange dialogue, we 
have provided transitional commentary on the articles, 
both to share with the reader some of the vital reality^ 
of^tlife act-ual professional interchange and seminar 
milieu and to assist the reader in sending the nature 
.of the tptal experience and its ^equ^ntia^ format.. 

•Often within the moo'j and magic of: the s ess ions the 
materials documented V^^ere were illuminated and enriched 
hf the very dynamics cf the group process and by the 
provocative, intellectual debates engendered by each 
presentation. This infectious atmosphere was the 
life-blood of the seminars - first in the Bowie setting 
of the Maryland countryside and, finfilly, at the Wona 
campus in the" Kingston, Jamaica suburbs . Each sub- 

_Js-e queiUu-s^gnieivt— f ed — t he n e xt - o n^ a n d r e a c h e d b a c k t-o 
the preceding input. The tran%'ition pieces, therefore, 
are intended to provide the reading catalyst to 'jprombte 
the sam^ sort of continuum as did the discuss*ion and 
debate which are not captured here. ^ 

The Phelps-Stokes -Eund was privileged to have the 
opportunity to serve b'oth the institutions and the 
Department of State in such a venture. The full 
cooperation of Mr. Richard Fox. of the Department of 
State, U.S. missions in the Cafibbean and foreign 
missions in Washington made the venture not only an 
exciting one but also a provocative, chall^enging and" 



inforiiative one. As we implement the isecond exch&nge 
^rfwa^i^d"^ hope to share 

these papers with future Exchange participants and . 
increase the range of knowledge and commitment -to the 
ti^sk before us and to augment the research which is 
nedes'sary to address intelligently the human, social, 
educational and cultural challenges to be met. 
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Taken From Taped Proce^edings ^ f 

Willis and Racine . ^ - 

FOLK VS. POR^^AL LANGUAGE IN THE CARIBBEAN .\ ' 

The Caribbean is virtually a, linguist's paradise, not 
only because of the tremendous, variety in ther languages 
spoken tKere--£rom* Sr^nan-Tong'o iil Surinam to the' ^ 
FT*enc1i Creole jof. Haiti--but als-o. because ^of the 
evolution. of new languages such as ' Saramakkan gnd 
Papiameif^U. These varied languages raise certain 
political^ social- and ideological qu?estions, such as 
the - relationship between langua^d and sc^cial class , 
the levels of prestig^e of certain languages in a .given 
social context and language as a sign of ethnic 
identification. Language, of course, is more than 
mere verbal communication; on the one hind, it may 
connote a whole range of culjtural dif/erences, as. 
say, those implied, when on« speaks of .the Spanish- 
speaking' Caribbean or.'the English-speaking Antilles, • - 
and, on the ather hand, it may serve as a kind* of . 
objective correlative, identifying, at once, the' speak- 
Vr/s ra-ce, social position, educational schl'evement , 
profession and even sex. ' ' - 

.'On the socio-political Jevel,. latnguage may serve to 
uhify^ or divide, and it is'\within this context that we 
want to consider folk versus formal language in the 

'Cari-bbean. ' Isabel of Spain clearly understood, the sig-; 
nificance of language ifi ^^orgirig- a national conscious- 
ness, when in the^ fifteenth century she made Castillian 
and Spanish synonymous. At the same time that she ^ 
established Catholicism as - the one ' of f icial religion 

~a ^ S p a i n bye xp~eTT'rng ~t he J ew is and Mbslems arid by 
creating the Inquisition^ to., root out unorthodox 
religions, she also encouraged t.he use of Castilian to 
the detriment of Catulan, Basque and Gallician- . . 
Pprtugese. Her grdndson, Philip V.,Ki^g of Spain and 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, extended the concept 
of language as an instrument of political poweri 
Although not a .native speaker of Spanish ,• Philip 
established .his adopted tongue as the 1 ing'ua franca 
of Europe, insisting that* all the monarchs and eccXe- . 
.'siastical potentates of Europe use Spanish in their 
political dealings with his country. The relationship 
between language and political unity has become, even 



Clharer in the twentieth- century when the newly ind*e- 
pendent African nations have encouraged use of the ver- 
nacular or indigenous laji^ageis as an import .tool in ^ 
the creation of a national identity^ : 

Whi'l^e language may^ serve to unify pecfpl e on soi^e kartd . 
of common iiiigu^stic base, it may also serve as a. . 
d'^ivlalve element, underscoring differences of race, 
class 'or caste, separating the slave from^his i^aster, 
the educated fronf- the i-lliterate or, ""as Malcolm said, 
"t'he house, niWger from the field nigger," When one, * 
speaks of folk language-- the language of the people-- 
and formal orWtandard language , one creates j us t such 
a dichotomy, '^i^i the Caribbean, one understands, formal 
language to be that which was brought into the area by 
the French, Spanish, English or Dutch settlers who 
migrated to the West'Ifidies, while folk langdiage.^wo-ulu 
>,include the various creolized languages which are 
spoken in the rural areas or in the urban barrjLos , 
Let us examipe f6r a momen^t the eATolution ofN^he folk 
or Creole languages. 

Very little is known of the actual beginnings Cf ^the 
folk language, because, of course, this was. a spoken 
and not a written language, so there are few w^fitten 
--records of how people spoke. Douglas Taylor, in }\is, 
article "New Languages for Old in the West^ Indies ," 
records the accounts* of the first French, missionaries 
Who . desicr ibed how th6y communicated with .slaves, ^In 
the mid-seventeenth century,, for example one priest 
saiji: "The Blacks,*., rapidly learn the language of 
the Europeans, a language yyhich is deliberately cor - 
rupted to facilitate its compr^liension, "T His use of 
th> word "carrupted" impl ies a value judgment in regard 
to the use^f language. Another priest states: "We 
adapt ourselves to t^eir (meaning of slaves) way of 
speaking," So there ;evolvecl a kind of pidgin, or a 
simplified ^yiei-sion of the European tongue, which was « 
used by the master in comirunicat ion with the slave, 
"MahyoTTnguis ts , such as Doaglas Taylor, A, Hall, 
^aiHh^Teryl Bailey susp^ect that the pidgin language' 
'origiiutt^d not in th-e islands of the West Indies, but 
in the slave factories off the coasV^f Vest Africa 
where the Portuguese • slavers develbped a kind of 
tr(ade language to faci.Litate communication with 
Africans, Whatever their origins, these pidgin 
^languages eventually became genuine lingua franca 
V& they were ysed for general communication between 
the various nationalities. The heavy^^and continuous 
influx of African slaves into_the Caribbean during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries resulted in the 
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est-ab 1 ishment in the^West Indies of two very different 
ling<Ji7stic structures the Indo-Europeaii and the 
African (including the* varied larigflages of West Africa). 

The similarities between crealized langu'^ges Gullah' 
of ihe'South Carolina and Georgia coast, French Creole 
and Jamaican Creole --have been noted before. Some 
linguists maintain that these creoli^ed languages 
combine a European- derived lexicon or vocabulary with 
an African-derived syntax or structure, although 
earlier researchers concluded just the opposite, that 
the languages have an African Lexicon superimposed on 
a» European .syntax. Earlier analysed reflect certain 
eultoiral values and biases. For -example, the early j 
studie*s that we're done on "the Gullah diaFect of South * 
Caxojina, tended to negate any kind o*f African influence 
^ The writers concluded that -Gullah had an obvious 
parallel with lyth or 18t!i century English^ they thought 
these were arbhaic fbrms; rather than" African forms. ^ 

Part of the problem in this kind of rese.arcli is that 
ther,e is a subjective interaction between the resiearcher 
and the subject. Quite &a.rly , these- creolized lan- 
guages began to serve as; denominators of .cla^ss and rac^ 
with t}i6 languages of tn^e conquerors -- Spanish, Fre'nch^ 
English ajssuming . the posit ion of the upper or 
^dominant anguages . » Taylor notes in a 1956 article, 
"Language Contacts in the West Indies," that wiien there 
is'unequality of social or political status, most of 
^the . effort to reach^ mutual^ unflerstanding ' is likely to 
be left to the under group. ' 

The terms *'upper and "under" carry varied connotations 
of superior and" inferior j ^ it might be preferable to ^ 
think in terms -of horizontal stfata of language . Taylor 

»^tates that the conquered must assimilate the language 
of the conquerors. In other words, the creolized 
languages must assimilate toward the European language^. 
As the African slave became more successful in communi- 

-^cat.iDJL^.the. ^mo r h is . n at i-v © -1 n g U aig^e— be^-a»e-Bwo^ a n-irZred 
His creolized language had the status of an inferior 
dial ect * of the. mas t er speech ; co.its equent ly , it was 
subjected, according to Taylor (and note thd use of 
certain changed w^rds) , "to much development and improy-e 
^ent • " • . ' ' ' 

^ • ' * ' ^ ■' 

Whenever one language cdmes. to be "assoc^-ated with the 

^ruling Glass, and another with that of alower socio- 
economic level,,/" as happened, for example, in eleventh 
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century England, when the conl^ering Normans retained 
the French language /* whi le Angto-Saxan was spoUen 
by the masses of the people, social mobility or mpve- 
ment upward on the ^social scale become's dependent 
upon an individual's ability to master the upper 
language. This phenomenon is discernible in the 
Caribbean, among the so-called Mullatto clasps, which- 
strived to emmulate the Creoles or the Caribbean- 
born Europeans, Language, then, became an important 
social denominator, as Mullat^tos rejected folk la^iguage 
in favor of the standard language of .the ruling class. 
The intermediate social class was often bi lingual ; ^ 
Beryl Bailey, for example, points to the fact that 
members of the mope advantaged class could often under- 
-stand the Creole language, even though in their daily 
social contacts they used 'the formal language. They 
were loath to admit they could also speak the creolized 
language because Creole was not socially acceptable. 
Consequently, the movement in the first period of lan- 
guage development was characterized by an incre^ased 
assimilation of the European or standard languages. 

In the past one hundred years, however, there has b^een 
a greater understanding and appreciation of folk 
language . This shift is the result, of various 
factors; (1) on. the pol iticaL 1 evel , the creation of 
an independent Black nation, Haiti, in the 19th^ 
century, and the emergence of a national group 
consciousness and race pride, (2) on the cultural 
level, the movement of the folk ' language from a purely 
spoken to a, written language, and (3) on a scientific 
level, the studies of linguists, anthropologists, ' 
\ and historians have resulted in an objective 
\r eappraisal of folk^ cultiyx^, without recourse to the 
negative value judgments of earlier social -commentators . 
The most., important single factor in the reevalua^ion 
ofXfolk lan-guage , indeed of the whole folk culture, 
is the movement tbward poL-iticaT independence in the 
Wes{ Indies which began in Haiti in the first part of 

the nineteenth^ ceptury, when a series of s poradj-c ^ 

slave insurrections' erupt'eH into a tul l - scale w a f ^ oT* 
independence. The creation of an independent , Black 
" state in the New Worl'^ 'lad significant reper cus s ians , 
whites in other slave 'voiding countries became in- 
creasingly oppresslv South Carolina, for example, 
prohibited the impo/z^< i5n of slaves from the West 
Indies, because slave masters believed that such slaves 
would incite Carolina's Blacks to rebel. Slave* insur- 
rections did indeed increase following the . successful 
overthrow of the French^ army in ^he Islands, and , * 

some free Blacks in the United States made plans to 
emigrate to Haiti. -i o ' 
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The War of Independence in Cuba, however, did not have 
the same racial overtc^nes that it did in Haiti, and 
although independence was achiev ed in part through the 
effort's of Maceo, Crombe.t>. and their Black fo 1 lower s , 
the struggle for power existed primarily between 
whites --the "peninsulare^" who favored colonization 
under Spain and the "criollos" who fought^ for indepen- 
dence. Following independence in 1898, Cuban patriots 
came tOr the traumatic conclusion that their island had 
becom^ an American colony . In Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
the 'el evat ion of folk language and culture to a level 
of respectability w?.s primarily a ^cultural rather than 
a political phenotn-enon; although the fojf: language war 
later used by peats such as Nicolas Guillen to create 
a reV'o lutionary cl ima'ce through appeal to the pro- 
/letariat. I suspect that in the Engl ish- speak ing 

^ Caribbean, political and cultural forces operated 
together to force a "reappraisal of folk language, and 
that the struggl^ for independence,, which reached its 
apogee during the^SO's.and 60*s simply accelerated 
this tendency. Th^e political significance of folk 
language has assumed great importance in the 2.0th 
'century. For one thing, it underscored the rejection 
of all that v^^s European: language, custom, dress, 
religion, culture. Folk language tecame an "in" 
.language, which was shared 'by members of the same 
economic or ethnic group. It was an esoteric language 
which excluded all non-memb(?rs , al 1, non- initiates . 
Political leaders found it expedient, and, indeed, 
necessary to communicate in the language that was 
used in the fields,, or in the factories and slums of 
Havana , Kingston, and Port au Prince. One of the 
young exciting poets of Surinam, Robin Dobru, explained 
in a seminar on poetry at Carifesta in 1972, the 
political implications in the use of .Sranan, a vernacular 
language in' Surinam and the rejection of Dutch as a 

> literary language, Dobru and other poet/revolutionaries 
of the country, want, like Don L. Lee and oth6*Y young 
Af ro -Amer ican poets, to communicate to people on the 
level of an "I", "you" a "we" language rather 
than in "their" European language. 

The second phenomenon that elevated ,the status of folk 
language was the use of such language in literary 
works. Two s igniflcant things happened once chc spoken 
language was written. First of all, the language be- 
came systematized or regularized. That is to say, that 
phonology, orthography, lexicon and syntax tended to 
become standardized as poets and novelists (learned 
people themselves) transcribed the spoken language that 
they heard. Secondly, interest in folk language and 
folk culture increased among people writers, sociol- 
ogists linguists ^ho had prev ious'ly , d ismissed such 
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•language as unlearned at best, and uncouth at worst, 
Th<? use of folk language. Or what is more commonly 
cailed dialect, became widespread during the 20's and 
30"s*. In Harlem, the works of Paul Lawrence Dunbar,, 
Countee Cullen, and Langston Hughes were liberally 
sprinkled with BTack dialec€, while the Afro-Cuban 
poets of the Caribbean also reflected in their writing 
and picturesque, racy and often humorous features 
of the folk languages. The spoken word of the people, 
of the masses, thus became a means of literary communi- 
cation, * , 

The third factor that gave impetus to the widespread 
use of folk. language was a scientific interest in the 
African substrata of American life, whi ch emerged 
during the 30 ' s and 40 ' s , When the Cubans, for ixampl^,'^. 
reappraised th'eir island, searching for some kind of 
unique national identity, they discovered some vdry 
deep African roots. They explored the concept of the 
mulatto, the merger of European and African cultures 
which resulted in an Afro-Cuban culture. 

In ending somewhat abruptly my remarks, I would like to 
entertain comments -or some questions or some discussion 
in terms of what I see as the differences between the 
folk language and the standard language, the causes of 
various value judgments being set one agkinst the other, 
what I see as the change in the judgmental view of 
language, particularly the creolized ^languages in the 
Caribbean. 

And, I would like to know since I have traveled very 
superficially in the Caribbean, yet I do have this 
feeling from working with West Indian students and 
from contact with West Indian scholars, if this 
elevation of. folk language to the fore is tremendously 
important. i have seen it in the npvels that I have read 
from-the English-speaking West Indies. I am more 
familiar with the Spanish, but certainly in the dialogue 
that takes place within the novel, it is the folk 
language which is being communicated. This brings home r 
the point that the creative writer, as he begins to 
write about his country, has a kind of bi lingualism; 
In other words, he writes in the third person, in the 
standard formal language which he has iearned in . 
school, but he can also siift over into the folk language 
that he'^had heard and he is familiar with, and which 
he can speak^ in most cases. So you do get this intense 
kind of bi lingualism. 

14 
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In the United States > in Fiorida, and perhaps othet 
ports of the country, there is thi*s concept of bilin- 
gtiialisa in the teaching of the native language. In 
other wotds, teachers speak of Black English on the 
one hand, and formal or standard English on the other 
and ^hese are taught bi lingually . We may or may not 
think this is a good thing, but it happens. 
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Taken From Taped Proceedings 
Willis and Racine 



Dr, Willis' presentation seems to have covered quite 
a broad range of the official-folk language situation 
in the Caribbean. I will briefly make some remarks 
which I hope are itot repetitious of what she said. , 

There are basically four so-called official languages 
in the Caribbean: Spanish, French, English and Dut^ch. 
There are about the same number of folk languages in 
the Caribbean: a French-based Creole, an English Dased 
Creole, a Spanish Portuguese-based Creole, and a now 
almost extinct, Dutch-based Creole, so my observations 
will be limited to those folk languages which are 
usually regarded as Creoles. ^ 

However, the geographical distribution of these ver- 
naculars does not necessarily correspond to the official 
language to which they are related. Take, for instance, 
the Dependencies of'the Netherlands: the territories of 
Curacao, Aruba and Bonaire. They are under the Dutch 
Flag. However, in Curacao, Bonaixe, and Aruba, the 
folk language is not the Dutch Creole Spanish- 
Portuguese Creole known as Papiamentu . 

Consider the territory of Surinam; also Dutch; the folk- 
language spoken there is an English-based Creole. Ijt 
is not a Dutch-based Creole. The only place where a 
Dutchrbased Creole is spoken is in the Virgin Islands, 
and the population who speaks it, is slowly disappearing 
because it is made up of older people. Therefore, wg 
do not always have a one-to-one correspondence between 
.the official language and the popular language. 

The Islands of Grenada, Trinidad, Doiynica and St. Lucia 
have English as their official language. However, the 
folk language in these islands is a French-based Creole. 

What accounts .for such a situation? One of the reasons 
for it is certainly the changes in political affiliation 
and administrative flags experienced throughout colonial 
times. Another important factor is the constant inter- 
communication that has always existed in the Caribbean: 
migration and import of settlers, freemen and slaves, 
from one island to another, from one territory of the 
Car ibb e an to another . 
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Consequently, quite often, the people, the folk them- 
selves ,^ preferred to retain fpr wider communication a 
language with, which they were familiar rather than 
adopt a new one, and/or allow it to undergo a *re- 
lexification bas^d on the new official language 
imposj^d on, them. Of particular interest' is the case 
of' Trinidad wi th a French-based Creo^ie. Although 
Trinidad was never under the French flag, i^ maintained 
constant relationships' with other French colonies , and, ^ 
at the end o^ the eighteenth century^ a large number 
of French pl'knters migrated there with their slaves, 

A review of the distribution of the vernacular l?nguages 
of the Caribbean reVeals the following grouping: 
French-based Creoles are spoken in Southern Louisiana, 
in Haiti, in Guadeiloupe, Mart inique, Dominica, Trinidad, 
Grenada, Saint Lucia and French Guyana, Although 
there are some differences among the various oialects, 
most of them being^of a lexical nature, are all mutually 
intelligible , The Spanish -Portuguese -based Creole is- 
spoken in Curacao, Aruba and Bonaire. The English- 
based Cre9le is spoken in Surinam with two main varieties 
which are called Sranan and Sramalckan, TJie Dutch- 
based Creole, al<^o called Negerhol lavids , is spoken in 
the Virgin Islands of ^S^t , John, St, Thoma5 and St, 
Crt)ix , 

Another thing that seems inrportant in'\the discussion of 
official and folk or vernacular, is languages in the 
Caribbean and the function each one plays in the speech 
community. 

In ttiese communities, there is a lar^e number of mon o- 
lingual speakers of the folk language who have a working 
knowledge ojf that language, exclusively. This group 
consists mostly of people who have had little or no 
formal education of any kind . There are also various 
types of bilinguals, some know both the folk language 
and restricted areas of the official language; thcjv 
degree of bilingualism increases as their education 
increases. Others are completely bilingual in both the 
official language and the folk language. 

It is difficult to believe that any person who is a native 
of a Caribbean country knows nothing of the vernacular 
language of his country. IL^ do not believe that; 
because eVen foreigners who live in the Caribbean 
countries find Lt necess ary for their everyday business 
to know or understand the vernacular, even though thoy 
do not necessarily become fluent In it, I can recall 
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the case of the French nuns in my boarding .school. 
Most b£ their contacts were with the girls that: 
-attended the school; the girls spoke both French and 
'Creole; the nuns spoke only French. Whenever one of 
us started speakSing Creole, they quickly came by to 
find out what was being said, because they were trying 
their best to understand^ us . They knew that we were 
speaking Creole either because we did not want them to 
know what we were saying or beo^use we were just- 
resorting to our regular habit of speaking Jlreole. 

I remember, also, as a child, being prohibited from 
speaking Creole. At school, at recess time, if a child 
was heard speaking Creole, he was punished or h_e had 
to writxfi ^ given Latin sentence a number of times, for 
example. However, all of us knew that^.^reole was our 
language, and we always resorted to speaking it, whenr , 
ever we wanted to feel at eas e and comfort ab le . f 

The functional distribution of the vernacular and the 
official language sometimes leads to a situation in 
which the two languages function in a complimentary 
distribution in the case of the bilingual speaker 
who has a working knowledge of both languages^ This . 
special kind of language relat iorship, where each 
language plays a definite role, has been described by 
linguists as "diglossia". This sociolinguist ics term, 
modeled on the French "diglossie", two languages, 
was introduced by Charles A. Ferguson. Ferguson out- 
lines different features which seem relevant to this 
classification, namely function , prestige , literary 
heritage , acquisition , standardization , stabi 1 ity , 
grammar , lexicon ,^ or Vocabulary ,^ and phonology .. One 
of the most important features of^^diglossia is 
specialization of funct^ion for what is considered the 
"high'* language and the "low" language, the folk 
language. 

In one set of situations, says Ferguson, "only the 'hi^h' 
language is appropriate, and in another, only the ' low • 
language, with two sets over-lapping only very slightly" 
The "high" language is usually regarded as superior to 
-the "low" language; more beautiful, more "logical" and 
thus enjoys wore prestige. It also has at its disposal 
a large literary l^eritage. While the "low" language 
is applied as a native language, the "high" is learned 
through formal education. 

Whereas the "high" language is a standard with its 
grammars, dictionaries, and all kinds of norms, the 
"low" language has often not yet been codified, and no 
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.sets of rules exist to prevent wide variation. There 
-.are always extensive differences between the ^grammatical 
structfures of, the "high" and "low" languages, with the 
"low" language. usual ly lacking some of the features of 
the "high" language and'having a consequently simpler 
structure than the corresponding one in "high". 

jGenerally, the bulk.oi: the vocabulary of the "high" 

and "low" is shared, despite the variations in forms and^ 

dif^rences of use and meaning. But there are many 

lexical doublets which refer to common concept s whose' 

use immediately indicate that "highV and "low" ii: 

being us ed« 

I will make some remarks about the bilingual situation 
as it would appear to exist only in those Caribbean 
countrie-s, where the "high" language and the "low" 

-^languagft^are related. I will specifically discuss the 
l,anguage situation as it exis t s -in Hait i . x 

■" ' • _ \ . . •. 

The term . diglossia is not usually used to describe"^^ 

- situation where ^the folk language is not related to 
the off ic.ial language . Therefore, it would riot be used 
to describe the language situation in, say, Curacao, 
where Dutch exists as the official language and 
Papiamenitu, the Spanish-Portuguese creole is vernacular. 
The cpndiNt^ions which Ferguson had indicated as favorable 
to the development of diglossia, are present in the 
Haitian situation! French Creole and Haitian Creole 
exist side by side on the linguistic scene. Haitian 
Creole resulted from the creolization of a pidgin French, 
_with French lat,^jr playing^, the role of the superimposed 

. "high" variety. 

When I say creolization of the pidgin French, I am not 
rejecting the theory mentioned earlier by Dr. Willis-' 
that the Car. /)beean Creoles might have' the.ir origin in« 
the former Portuguese trade-pidgin that had originated* 
on the very coasts of Africa^ was disseminated to the 
Old as well as' the New World, and was later relexified 
in the Caribbean. This very interesting hypothesis 
which still requires further study does appear to offer 
quite a plausib le explanation of the origin of the 
Creoles. When I say pidgin in French, I refer to a 
. plater stage jf that source language which had been^ 
"carried over by the slaves, in the Caribbean area. That 
language was relexified in the various islands, deriving 
its vocabulary* from the various official languages 
present at the time. 

In Haiti, the official langauge at that time was French; 
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hence a pidgin French accounts for the fact that Xhe 
vocabulary^ of Haitian Creole about 90 to 95 percent 
French. 

As we were saying earlier, Haitian Creole' resulted from 
the creoliza^tipri of d pidgin French, with standard 
French lacer playing the role of the super-imposed 
'?high"~variety . Therefore, those two languages share 
many features in their phonology and their lexicon. 
There are extensive differences between their grammatical 
structures, and that of Creole is considerably simpler 
than 'that of French^ 

Let me say that the fact that the grammar of Creole is 
considelfably simpler than that of French does not imply, 
by any nreans, that the former is not a suitable tool for 
complete, linguistic expression. , 

Creole speakers are *^riot at all aware of the grammar of 
their language. The 'fact that one is not aware of the 
grammsr of his language does not mean that that language 
does not have a grammar. Creole is acquired as a 
spoken .language, while French is learned mostly in 
schools in terms of rules and norms to be imitated. 
French has at iti disposal a considerable written 
literature which has been in existence for centuries, 
and which does not exist in Creole; therefore, French 
enjoys higher prestige than does Creole, whose speakers 
« are mostly illiterate. Cr'eole is mostly an oral language 
However, several Creole orthographies have been devised 
and there are no reasons why, once a definite trend to 
write Creole is est ab ) ished, Creole literature would not 
develop rapidly. 

Each language has its own functions , although there may 
be some oyer- lapping . Their degree of standardization 
varies greatly. French was standardized long ago. 
Creole has not yet been standardized; nor is ic y.et 
commonly used for normal writing purposes. This type 
of situation has existed for years and is quite stable. 
It is accepted by everyone and does not constitute a 
problem; nor is it regarded' as such. 

^ . 

The two languages can be said to be in complimentary 
distribution, as is pointed out by William A._Stewart;' 

• they may even serve as Different levels of style in the 
same discourse situation. In a very formal situation, 
a bilingual speaker will sp^eak French. However, if he 

' wants to relax somewhat the tenseness of the situation, 
he ytill immediately shift to Creole usage, by using a 
phrase or a sentence just to make his audience feel more 
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At ease. Later, he can resume the discussion in the 
official language, if he wishes. 

Formal presentation? . are' always done in French ; however , 
whenever someone wants to make a person feel more at 
ease, h.e uses Creole immediately. I f he feels more 
comfortable discussing cert ain things in French, because 
he has learned to talk about them in French, the bilingual 
ijpeakc^r will do so with ease. 

Bilingual speakers use either of /the two languages, bu^t 
each one has some specific functions.*. The choice of 
using^one language or the other is often prescribed by 
the social situation. We can genersjlly say that the 
formal-public activity- would be mostly in French, the 
.'informal -private activity would be mostly in Creole, ^ 
;With frequent'-shifts from one language to the other in 
the middle of the discourse and even "^in the middle of 
a -sentence. - , 

While French is legally the official language of the" 
country, Creole, which has alwiys been tolerated, has 
gained more status and is being used more and more in 
many spheres of life, both private and public. 

In urban areas~r all -litera±e_adults are more or less 
bilingual, all secondary school graduates are, but not 
all br6"ad-winners are bilinguals.- In rural areas, all 
adults and bread-winners are monol inguals . Among 
bilinguals there are all degrees of bi 1 ingual.ism ranging 
from incipient, to compound or coordinate. 

While French possesses a very rich literary heritage 
and considerable internationaf standing, Creole enjoys 
a special kind of attachment and affection from its 
speakers, and is associated with national identity.. 

French and Creole are closely and recognizably related. 
.Most foreigners who come to Haiti for a long period of 
time, settle there and take part in the national life, 
learn Creole before they learn French or, to the 
exclusion of French, learn only Creole. The linguistic 
sj..tuati6"n in Haiti is stable. 

This constitutes only one illustration of the kinds of 
relationship that exist between official and folk 
languages in the Caribbean. 
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Willis-Racine 
(Editorial Comments) 



The tools of communication inevitably arrest the 
attention of researchers and professional educators 
no matter what the geographical areas to be considered. : 
Our Caribbean Exchange was no exception.,^ The continuous 
dilemma of the variety and quality of language persists 
as an issue in any such investigation as was attempted 
in our cultural exchange. Actually,, a considerable 
quantity of the recent literature of Black America'' ' 
and of the Caribbean casts itself self-consciously and 
defiantly in the once-rejected folk idiom. As a matter 
of fact, certain poets and professors would advocate 
complete rejection of a standard language variety; they 
would substitute for tKis standard a people's language 
which carries with it no image of master-slave, no 
constraints of normative grammar., no psychological 6r 
socialinhibitions or externally imposed communication 
discipline. 

The dilemma of "Black English*' vs standard English in 
,the U.S-. poses immediately a similar linguistic com- 
plexity to -that of the Caribbean with il^ mult x- 1 inguis t;LC 
cultural milieu. The Caribbean-Ameri can . Scholar^ . 
Exchange Seminar opened on the absorbing and moot 
subject matter in the academic domain of languages. It. 
was through the language milieu that two talented young 
scholars set the stage forthe cultural. and philosoyhical 
exchanges to follow. _ 

i)r. Miriam ^DeCosta Willis considered cpgencly for the 
Seminar the question: "Folk vs Formal Language in the 
Caribbean.". The subject presents a dilemma in basic 
communication that is emotionally and culturally 
.'charged*. Subsumed in it are matters of. ethnic pride, 
-social survival, economic security, personality stability 
and academic success. Few U.S. educators who guide 
the academic development of the Caribbean student 
population ^in U.S institutions of higher education are. 
conversant with the ba^ic lingdistic pirofile of the 
Caribbean as summarized by Dr. Willis. Against this, 
necessarily limited sketch of the folk and formal 
language dimensions in the West Indies, Dr. Willis 
comments on the. "change" in the judgemental view of 
language, particularly the creolized languages in the 
Caribbean. One aspect which pleads for future sub- 
stantive research is that of African linguistic 
continuities and the comparisons of African creoles 
and West Indian Creoles. Dr. Willis draws attention 
to the "elevation of folk language" which is occurring 
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in parts 'of the Caribbean ^the Jamaican development 
being a clear case in point. 

Building neatly on the broad base s,et by Dr. Willis, 
the second-presentation dealt specifically with Caribbean 
Creoles arid the '^official languages" to which they 
are related. Dr, Marie-Marcelle Racine> a Haitian 
language professor, provided a succinct discussion 
of four European "official" languages in the- West Indies 
and the pidgins which function parallel to them. At 
.the heart her. thesis is the focus on "diglossi&" and 
-she documents her remarks through her familiars ty wi th 
French and Haitian Creole. The case for two languages 
functioning "in comj lementary distribution" is* 
engagingly detailed. The relationships between the , 
"diglossia" popu'lation and the "mono 1 inguals " provide 
provocative reflection on the economic, social, political 
and cultural . elements in the lives of the Caribbean 
peoples. This focus is equally relevant for the French 
and Spanish immigrants in tl^e educational institutions 
of the U.S.A. as for the non-literate pidgin speaker in 
a country where the of ficial language of .government , 
church, school , 1 aw and pub lie communication is 
Standard English, French, c5r Spanish. The materials of 
both researchers suggest the tremendous lyrich lode of 
potential research waiting to be mined and refined. 
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Takken From Taped Proceedings 
Rawle Farley 



• A simple aggregate production function, Y = + (K, L, 
T, N, U,) shows vimnediately. that output (Y) is a 
function of capital CK), labor (L)* technology (O* 
natural resources (N) , and socioeconomic variabl es 
(U). ^ ■ ' / 

The production function jilso shows^ immediately where 
health fits in, if this is a particular emphasis in 
the region • Obvious ly, health affects the labor 
variablje; and if there is an upgrading in the quality 
of li^bor through health inputs, then this would make 
for changes in outp,ut. - 

^' 

But , I have already said that a change in output is far 
-.from being equivalent to a definition of development, 
because developmeTit includes many, many other facets 
6f the quality . oJP__l.ife.. As a matter of fact, I havp ' 
^ defined development in my~l)ook cn development problems. 
The Economics -of^ Latin America : Developmept Problems 
of Latin America l CN> Y. : Harper and Row, 1972), as 
aiming^ at an° effective, upgrading of human life. It 
is the human condition with which we are concerned. 

Now, I am alsp assuming several things at least I 
take them for granted among them that the^ country 
IS independent; if it is not, it siioiild be« I am ^ 

"also assuming that the country wants to develop, 
because this is a condition for beginning development* 
But I am. not assuming any particularized ideology, I 
am regally subtly preaching a ^new kind of ideology; 
that is , the ideology emerges out of the data of the 

'country a data-determined ideology of wh ich , obvious ly, 
development is & part.- I am not arguing'about 
capitalism and;_.s_P.cialism. I^am simply saying that the 
data of the country, the values of the country, the 
intelligence of the country, the ingenuity of the 
cotintry, che consensus of the country these are the, 
ingredients for the formulation of a development 
objective and a development path, kzxd I think, myself, 
that if these ingredients are present p the country 
concerned can "suck- in" from any ether ideology-other 
' ingredients which seem relevant , rather than have them 
enforced upon the country, and I am presuming that 
there is that independence of mind which flourishes 

'under a nationalist kind of outlook. You might call 

\ 

'^Th e Economics of Latia America : Development Problems of 
Latin America 
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it Bluntly natiohalism. ^ ' 

Coming back, then, the functional relationship, between, 
health and the economic development is only a subset of 
the brcader functional cons iderations which we see in 
the iriput-output relationships capsuled into the 
aggregate production function.: ^uit^e clearly, changes ' 
in health inputs, ought to lead, as we have pointed 
put, to changes ^*^via the labor sector in the -^output 

of the economy. o, , 

♦ . - . ■ ' 

Until very recen,tly, these relationships between heal th 
and economic development have been neglected. The 
reason is easy to give. Classical economic tenets 
looked upon health as, a consumer variable. ^ Health 
was thoughfof as a consumption good. 

But the changes in outlook, among economists, came 
about for instance through the Puerto Ri can example 
in the Caribbean. ^ The Puerto kicans/ in 19'4p, in 
making their plans:^' emphasized as a priority that labor 
productivity should .improve through iir^provements in 
health, education, water, sewage^ electricity, and 
housing. In other words, Puert o--Ricans^ ignored what 
the classical ecpnoinists said and went on with, the 
^.job^ At that time, the rest of the developing world 
seemed far more bookish and far more imitative of 
traditional -analytical' approaches than Puerto Ricans were. 
The New Deal had come to^ the United States, at a time 
when ILui's Munoz Marin became leader and Governor of 
Puerto Rico. Whether you like Munoz or not, he wanted 
to get on witK.the job of development! 

For Latin America, the Int>er-American De vel opment Bank 
also placed emphasis, very early in the day, on health 
infra-structure, as an input e^ssential for economic 
devel element and ins eparab 1 e from the need for capital 
•and other development requirements. I have dealt with 
these relationships at length elsewhere. 

In my book , on Libya, Planning for Development in Libya ^ 
CN.Y.: PRAEGER, 1971, m370) , I have a lenghty chapter 
on health.. ' And in my book T he Economics of --at in America , 
there is one chapter on the human .condition in Latin 
America dealing with health and productivity relationships 

The problems of measurement are, however, very difficult - 

y1 * • ;» 

^ Planning for Development in Libya 
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qttantlf^ing the output consequence of additional health 
inputs. Even though quantifying the production e^ffect- 
of*" more health inputs in developing countries is a 
very; _diffi cult exercise, this is exactly what the 
economists are after measuring the input-output * 
relationships, so far as health is concerned. 

Nonetheless, if the functional relationships are " 
acceptable5 then there are some suggestions want to 
make. They might not be new, and they are not given^ 
in zvank order, 

Curricular changes, for. ins^tance, beccrtne essential in 
most developing countries arid in the Caribbean* Let 
me say what I-mean there dearly. John Hopkins, for 
instance^, has courses in the Economics 'Departments on 
- medical economics, Yale has courses in the Economics 
i Department on medical economics and the economics of 

health planning^ I am quite sure tha:t courses in medical 
economics should be necessary and welcome curricular 
innovations in our respective developing countries. 

A took at the recent convention programs of the American 
. EcCnomit.Association -- the prof essi,onal body for 
economists in the USA will show several sessions 
being devoted to the economics of health and to hospital^ 
administration and so on. So, I would suggest, if 
you accept the logic of this^ you will see that the 
economics of health becomes part of the economics 
curriculum;. This means also, that we need a changeover 
from intuiliive, slapdash observations on health, to 
careful res^earch ard quantification of improvements 
in health, and the relation to productivity. 

On the eiapirical side, we have got some standards given 
to us empirical standards by UN, by WHO, by FAO, 
and this gives some insight into the initial conditions - 
just , where '^we are in the Caribbean. In other words, we 
V .can calculate for ourselves th^* -lievelopment gap v^h.lch 
■^** ' is to be filled, 

*Fcr r t.tTition, FAO suggests a mir : r.um daily "per capita - 
; r'^iii^At of 2SO0 calories a day.~ and at least about 
i.X'gThvus of protein. In Haiti^ the averag*;, in 1971, 
was 185 d and 4 5 respectively* The Belize Development 
. Plan (1964-70) , acknowledges that there should be about 
^hroe beds per thousand, for a country the size of 
-Belize, and about four or five per. thousand if it -is 
" in a town, 
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Re medical Doctors, the Pan-American^ Health Organization, 
ill 1967, recommended one doctor for every thousand people 
ill JaB?aica. . There*should have been one auxiliary nurse 
for every 769 people. There was one doctor for e^Tery 
5,583/ and one auxiliary nurse for. every 4,036. In the 
USA, there was in 1970 one doctor for every 660. We 
have medical people in the audience, Sand they cun add 
comments from a specialists point of view. But any 
-layman cian make prel iminary' calculations of the gap, in 
terms of personnel alone, in Jamaica and t^C/li.^e or 
Guyana or Trinids.d. And, as simple as these figures 
are, I know for m/self that/the population is not ^ 
generally aware of- some of these standards under which 
the local' situation can be judged. 

Many prime ministers might survive better by saying, 
"the development problem is hard. Here arr. some 
standards by which you will judge the tash which we have 
to undertake". But the problem is also a circular 
prob lem in that health' inputs are essentil for 
increased productivity, but increased productivity is 
al^5 essential to pay for health inputs for economic 
development! This circularity is there all the tijnel 

There is also another problem to which I must refer, and 
that is the ironic results from increased health inputs. 
We cannot program an economy for death; in other wordfe, 
for the enforced reduction of , the population.' Health 
inputs meaii at least one thing -- that more babies 
will stay alive and that people will live longer and, 
therefore^ there ivill be an increase in the size of the 
population in relation to the developed resources. 

So,' here is a problem, then, that improved health might 
intensify what we call the dependency. ratio: that is, 
the percent age ;,of people in the population who are 
under 15 yeiars o-f age, and who are ovev 65 ypart; of 
age - both gro'ups being normal ly out^of'^the vorH force. 
They are consumers but/th'ey are not producers and, 
therefor^p, they put a burden upon thQ.se betweien 15 and 
64 to increase the level of production to improve the - 
standard*ofv living. And, th^ dependency ratio i- 
enormous' in the Caribbean. ^ In the United. States , for 
instance^ about 27' percent of the population was under 
15, .antt 10 percent over 65 in 1973; and the United 
Staites is rich, with a percapita national income of 
$5,000 ^or so. But i^n the Caribbean, we exce'ed these 
dejiendency ratios; 46 percent of the population of 
Jamaica. and 45 percent of the Guyana population ^re 
•unfer 15 years of age. Please remember that young 
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]^eopIe/ under 15, are zero producers , but tKe^j are 
QQiisumers ! 

The people who are too old are out of the labor force, 
and there is a need for taxes to maintain them and 
taxes may have a depressant effect. In any case, 
there is the alternative cost of taxes all the time, 
taxes used for the consumer needs of the poor and for 
the children, cos-t roads that might be built, or other 
forms of intra-structure which are esseiitjal* 

Th'* opportunity costs of health are simply enormous • 
I have referred tc this in my book The Economics of 
La^ in A merica . The details there might be of interest; 
considering the limited maneuvering room we have in 
the Caribbean in terms of fin,ances. The opportunity 
costs of building of hospitals could be schools - or 
it could be roads - or it could be scholarships - or 
something equally vital somewhere along the line. 

To this, add anothe-x problem the time hori. oivs for^ 
training. The health sector must have a certain mlnimun 
quantum of personnel, but it take^ a long time to 
■produce a doctor, a nurse, -a dentist,' and so an\ And, 
while the training is going on - over this long time, 
we have to remember that the population is increasing 
at three percent a year, an almost uncheckable 
phenomenon at present. 

Yet, in.iovations a'^e possible under an emergency situati 

Let me refer t . one relevant experience of mine. In 
the West Indies, I remember, if a child failed school 
certificate, he or she was out. But in Tanrania, (I 
•was there on a Government Commission in 1961), where 
there are very few doctors, the studetTt who passed 
in biology, could only be trained to^be a medical 
assistant hnd put in charge of a rural hospital in 
the countryside, or to be a dental assistant, if he 
passed in the relevant subjects. And many did an 
excel 1 ent job of holding down the situation . 

In the West Indies, this would mean changing our values^ 
our class attitudes and so on, and even our self 
satisfaction -that we are the best. The figures do 
not brini; thai ouc in health. 

We are all in the same boat, except of coui^e,- -f or the 
worst cases. We must get down to, the job of using peop] 
who seem to be untrainable but who are really trainable. 
We must find the methods of training them, as is 
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happening in the United States. 

Now, I also assume that health care includes special 
areas like mental health and environmental health 
hazards; but again, I would like a medical opinion on 
that. . 

An interesting, study, published by Duke University after 
12 years, suggests'-- which again adds to the complexity 
of the problem that unsatisfactory work'situations 
cause an increase in heart disorders and in mental o 
illnesses etc. This is very sophisticated research. 
But our research must also reach this level of sophis- 
tication. The transformation we seek then, is clearly 
not easy, because of the increased dependency ratio; 
opportunity costs of health; the time horizons for 
training, the subtleties of the situation, and because 
let me reemphasize again ^it looks as if the population 
growth might be uncheckable Yet health provisions are 
essential to maintain that growth uncheckable for 
several reasons which, I guess, we .ought ^o face. On^ 
is religious dogma. As all Latin America - there is 
the unresolved battle between religious dogma and 
the "Pill". Then there is the lack of electric lights. 
Which means early to bedl 

Distances, electric lights, religious dogma,, -the power 
of neticnalism (in Guyana, no matter what, Guyanese 
believe these vast empty spaces must be populated; 
and I would say, irrationally, they are right) all 
powerfully counteract popul at ion curbs and. intensify in 
turn the need for more health provision. I would speak 
about it rationally and I would act as a Guyanese in 
irrational terms I do not want the population of 
Guyana to be curbed, because I simply believe that , 
more people can be housed in Guyana, and that Guyana 
like Belize, could be the migration outlet for many 
of u .e Caribbean islands; and even in. the Caribbean 
islands, there are empty' spaces . 

Then, there is the twisted economics of poverty. Without 
unemployment insurance, without social security^, people 
believe that they must have more children so as to 
have security in their old age. And this is a real 
belief. 

Now, for some summary indicators of health. Let us 
take Barbados here '^e population growth rate is 
excellent, 0.2 percent ,er annum - ialways a zero 
growth rate which is wonderful. 
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The ratio of public expenditures on health is also 
excellent > some 19 percent of their budget in 1970-71. 
The rortality rate is low, excellent too in one way, 
but tlis means more people staying alive; ra'ore 
pressure on the economy to find 20 percent and more 
of central government expenditure for health, which 
in, turn means deprivation in some other sector. 

The infant mortality rate is 45 per thousand, which is 
over twice that of the United States, but lower than 
the 88 for Guatemala. But Barbadian life expectancy - 
72 years of age - is greater^than that of the United 
States. Again, an excellent thing but, again, a 
"contr ib<it ion to the dependency ratio; a longer life 
but more money, to maintain such a life. 

As we have argued, pro-health measures are the only 
possibilities not pro-death measures. Let us look 
at some other standards by which to evaluate the situation, 
Barbados had, in 1970, 10.4 hospital beds per thousand 
of the population - a very commendable ratio. "But 
while the United Statef had one doctor for 600 people, ■ 
Barbados had one doctor per 1600 Barbadians^ and one 
dentist for every 16,000 Barbadians. The dental gap 
is very big and the nursing gap is very big, too. 

If we go over to Haiti, we find a tremendous improvement 
in the expenditures on health. As you know, this is a 
recent thing. The ratio of the public expenditure on 
health in 1970 was some 14 or 15 percent, which is an 
enormous change in Haitian priorities. But the 
mortality rate is extremely high -r 20 per thousand in 
1971, more than double that of the U.S. A,! 

The infant mortality rate is fantastic -- 130 per thousand 
in 1971, which is a lot of human resources being lost 
in the first year of life. Haitian life expectancy has 
gone up, but it is still low at 47.5 years in 1970. 
Th3 doctor-population ratio -- one doctor for every 
14,000, which obvious ly means that an enormous number 
of doctors must be produced. It is important to note, 
as a complicating aspect, that doctors can come over . 
to the American market from all over the developing 
world! The doctors can come to the American Market 
and get, a minimum, I gather, $60,000 a year, which is 
what I calculate a doctor is making in many an unknown 
American village. They work very hard, but these 

market prices for medical tal ent represent alt ernati ve ~- 

attractions and pressures in this scarce manpower 
area. . 
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In Haiti , there wcs on^ dentist for every 50,000 
people in 1970. (North America has one dentist for 
©Very 1600 people or so) • In terms of nutrition, in 
Haiti, this stood ajt 1900 calories or so in 1970. This 
was an improvement, but it is still below international 
standards. The health gap has to be measured these 
terms, and appropriate health policies, of course, 
have to be devised. But in Haiti, the chief causes of 
death are not heart attacks, which ,is the symbol of 
being a rich economy, but TB, malnutrition, gastroin- 
testinal sicknesses and so on --.symbols of the poverty 
"out of which health inputs must be paid for Jo improve 
.^he economy. 

Now, in Jamaica, a smaller proportion of the budget 
0 percent or so --.w?is spent on health in 1970. But 
Jamaica is a healthier land. Life expectancy .is high, . 
70 years*- in 1971 -' a blessing and. a problem. The 
mortality rate^ is 7 or 8 per 1000 - lower than that of 
the United States, but Jamaica with a per capita GNP 
of $585 in 1970, is not as rich as the United States. 
This means that the good demographic aspects generate 
equivalent complexities fpr the maintenance of health 
and for economic development . * ^ ■ 

In health, Caribbean countries are more "or less all in 
the same boat. I wish the Caribbean would each say 
that they are better than Haiti - or Haiti would not 
say that. they are better off than Trinidad - or Trinidad 
would not say they are better than Antigua. This has 
been a- perennial and traditional comparison which is 
nat really worthwhile. In Jamaica, coming back to that, 
instead of one doctor for every thousand, there */as 
still one doctor 5,jPl971, for every 1500 people. And 
there was still one dentist for every 18,000 Jamaicans, 
and one eye doctor for every 5,000, in 1967. All of 
these areas still run way below the needs. 

in-the case of hospital bed capacity, Jamaica, in 1970, 
had less than two .hospital beds per thousand population, 
1.64 to be exact --but Canada then had 10* beds tor 
every thousand population. The number of persons per 
hospital bed in Jamaica is still more than twice the 
ratio in the^U.S.A. ^ * 

Now, when we come to Trinidad, Trinidad's expenditure on 
public health is 8 percent, in 1970 - even less than that 
of Jamaica. But the infant mortality rate is lower, 
36 per 1000 - the death rate is also very low, (7 per 
1000) and its life expectancy is very high. (nearly 70 
years) . But again, we 'find the doctor gap: one for 
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2,310, in 1970, compared to the United States, one for . 
660 tAeii. Again, this at least gives us some idea o£ 
how far we have to develop in the Caribbean. In terms 
of dentists, for instance, Trinidad had onlv one 
dentist for every 24,000 people. 

Now, there are several other variables, such as the' 
maldistribution of health facilities which typifies 
Latin America, Africa and the Caribbean. The doctors, 
nurses, and hospitals are located in the town." In 
Libya, I found the s «me disequi 1 ibrium . Th er e th e 
facilities are concentrated in Tripoli and in Benghazi.. , 
Here, there is another problem to be resolved: how 
to get them out of the towns and into the countryside. - 

These problems, I belieYe,.are recognized in the West 
Indies, to be frank with you, and fair to them. We 
are not the intellectual arbiters of the West Indies 
the region is full of intelligent people who know what 
the problems are. But, there is a problem that we are 
not discussing in the semifiar how do we get those 
in power, not only to recognize the pToblems, but to 
carry out Tpolicies consistently to solve the problems?. 

For example, the Belize development plan for '64-'70, 
emphasized that health services already absorb a 
substantial portion of the recurrent budget . The 
Government recognizes the alternative costs of health 
provision. On page 1 of the document, the plan stated 
that the sewage^disposal system of Belize was an affront 
to humanity and a danger to public health^^ I taught 
in Belize^ as I did in St. Kitts, where there was a 
similar problem. When they throw the "night soil" out 
into the sea, and the wind blows it back, sometime, 
or the tide rolls it back. 

So, the problems of sewage disposal are recognized. 
Why- isn't something done about it? It is not laxity 
or inefficiency. It is that the alternative costs 
of health facilities in countries with .low GNP, and 
with l^imited maneuvering room financially, are extra - 
ordinarily great * 

The choices are excruciat ing . Building a hospital may 
nean that the country can not build a school.^ Building 
a school may mean that the country can not build a 
hospital. Building a hospital may mean that doctors 
cannot be hired and so it goes on. 
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■Now, let mo sunmarize this very quickly. The need, then, 

to recognize public health relationships and 
i»piicat ions , and change matters away from the level of'- 
aystiqixe. We have got to, get away from this mystique . 
itnd gf^, on with calculating the realisms of economic 
development. 1 

You know, I have heard all sorts of talk abbut opium, 
voodoo, the supernatural, and so on, A nation will' 
not survive if it does not absorb some mystique this 
Is essential to us all. But it also has to be scientific 
It Has to quantify. It has to measure. It has to 
dissect. It has to analyze. It has to decode, to use 
that very graphic pliraise, and devise policies based on 
the data, on the emergencies of the situation, and 
on the principles of efficient resource allocation. 
From mystique, we grew up thinking that only the 
medical doctor knew what "was good for the health service. 
That is very bad mystique. We must Kaove away from that 
kind of attitude to one of .deliberate planning and 
administration of health services in relation to 
economic development, * ^ ^ . ^ 

We need to correct our innocence, to put money into' 
health research for development , We need even to' 'use 
our wast es . * 

And also, not having money arid not having doctors, just 
^s in the American ghetto, the Caribbean needs to send 
people all over the countryside to preach health 
education, and to gene*Tate an understanding of health 
and economic relationships. 

This is the quiet contribution I would like to make 
this afternoon. Thank, you very much. 
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Rawle Farley 
(Editorial Comments) 



The priorities listed by the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
Caribbean Working Party, placed as much emphasis on 
Health as on Communications. One of the vi'cal directions 
to. be supported by Caribbean governments and educators 
is that^of improved health conditions. Moving frora 
the arena of language and ccin&unicat ions , the 

^ ^ 'l — J^-l i ^ n«. D » ..T 1 A T: n t%\r 1 a o vr a « 

pcxa uaox v cikpo o aii\* aw^^jlv ^/x. a^v»»^9 

little to be argued. Clearly relating'health factors 
to output, Dr. Farley documents the case for a mission 
in better health services using data from the Caribbean 
for appropriate comparisons with the U.S. A and with 
the West Indian countries themselves . Further, he 
links' th« vital f act-or inextricably to the vital labor 
factor. Dr. Farley brings to his research a candor^ 
an objectivity and a breadth of economic and academic 
experiences which give his assertions conviction. His 
jerema^ad against unscientific procedures, unanalytical 
processes , and ineff ici ent resource allocation is an 
urgent plea for s ound thinking , unemotional decisions, 
and a non - 'mystique' approach to attitude building 
and social restructuring. His recommendations are 
solid and sensible, even when his posture is severe 
and hard-nosed. His position emanates from' a genuine 
concern for the Caribbean and a desire to see such 
improved health services a reality. Guyanese in 
origin. Dr. Farley brings a broad and< valid economic 
expertise to these concerns , having both the U.S. 
experience and familiarity and a wide West Indian 
background. 
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The remarks and statements that follow are not all 
original thoughts of^mine. They have grown out of 
reading the expressions of others* talking with fellow 
Vcollctagues, observations, travel ,,and other vicarious 
expreiences. " 

t'the author is frank to admit he does not propose tp 
suggest that he has all the "know-how" on The Role 
and Function Of The Traditionally Black College. 

;it is, however, his firm conviction that there^is 
a definite need for such institutions a;[id with careful 
'Planning, innovative curricula, a strong faculty, 
'support from the Bo^rd of Trustees and all segments of 
;4this pluralistic society, the traditionally good Black 
colleges shal^ survive for the forseeable future. 



Prezell Robinson 
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A Position Statement On The Role and 
Function of Traditionally Black 
Colleges . 



The years that saw the founding of Cornell University 
arid Joiins Hopkins, of Stanford and the University of 
Chicago, were- also the years >;«hen laany small colleges 
were establ ished in the South to serve the educational 
needs of the newly-freed slaves. While great nineteenth- 
century industrial ent erpr eheurs like Ezra Cornell^ 
Johns Hopkins, Leland Stanford, and John D. Rockefeller 
to name only some of the more conspicuous gave 
amcunts ranging j-roui half a millicn to tens cf inillicns 
of dollars to found great teaching and research 
universities where none had previously existed, and 
while many others., less famous, gave impressive sums to 
expand and refurbish modest college es tabl ishments that 
had already taken r'oot , there were no comparable 
benefactions for private Negro higher educational 
institutions.^ O^ily in the twentieth century, and then ' 
mostly through the generosity of a handful of individuals 
and bodies like the General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
did the struggl ing Black col 1 eg es begin to receive 
support in single-gift amounts larger than that of 'a 
few thousand' dollars. 

The "separate but equal" principle, even if faithfully • 
adhered to, could never have created in Alabama, 
Georgia, or Mississippi state institutions like those 
that developed in Wisconsin, Michigan, or California. 
The states where Blacks were to be found in overwhelming 
number before the First World War were not those that 
had reputations for being generous in their appropriations 
for public educa:tion.. They were, for both Blacks and 
whites^ the ma j or "under-devel oped educational areas" 
.of America. * ' , - 

The Negro cplleges--st ill small and impoverished-- en- 
rolled the greatest number of tho-se few Blacks who vere 
able to pursue their studies beyojid high school.. The^ev.' 
colleges were largely "invisible", as their inhabitants ! 
* were, to.all white citizens except the handful who had 
philanthropic or other reasons for being concerned with^ 
them. These colleges did not figure among the instil 
tut ions celebrated by those who thought to extol 
American higher educational achievement. They were 
isolated in all the wayis that racism and^ segregation 
required. The choices their presidents, trustees, 
alumni, students, and faculties- were An a position to 
make^ were in all instances severely restricted. ^ The 
St igma of race attached to everything they sought to do; 




they were educating Black men and women to live and work' 
in a segregated society. 

These institutions, particularl> after the Supreme Court 
decision of 1954, had to contend with all their old 
problems but with many new ones as well. They hiad been 
founded to serve a segregated society. But if, as the 
Supreme Court decreed, segregation was' no longer per- 
^ mis'sible if the whole structure built on the myth of 
"separate but equal" was to be dismantled what place 
did these institutions have in the new order of things? 
Belatedly, |;reat numbers of colleges and universities 
in the North vied for Black students^ (and, also, for 
Black professors and trustees) , If the doors were no 
longer closed to the Black, man or woman, what compelling 
reason was there for supporting financially-embarrassed 
institutions that had been est.iblished in the first 
instance only because no other facilities were open to 
the Black citizen? 

The availability of. new opportunity has opened an 
entirely new dialogue within the Black community. Many ^ 
ajre not at all persuaded that the new doors are in fact 
as -^open as some pretend ; they are skeptical of the 
private colleges that send recruiters .out in such number 
to search for Black students. They ask whether these 
practices, together with "faculty raiding", do not . 
deprive the Black col leges of their most precious human 
r esourc es , ' r educ ing their effectiveness at a time when 
they ^night .otherwise be growing in strength. Many are 
not at all persuaded that the advantages -offered by 
^ these institutions are as advertised; they ask what they 
will lose if they choose to go through ilj^ese new doors 
rather than through those that have beep open to. them 
for a century. 

There is a considerable division about what the Black 
col 1 egeS; hav3 accomplished in the past, and that they 
are in fact capable of doing in the future, Some--aimost 
certainly the miViCri ty--accept that many of the Black 
colleges are antiquated; only the strongest, they say, 
dught to be maintain^ed. Others find a mixture of 
arrogance an<f ignorance in such a proposal. For .them, 
the problem of the education of Blacks is a national 
oT)ligation; the federal -government is duty-bound to 
provide financial and other assistance. If a Black 
youth wishes to enroll in a college or university that 
is over-whelmingly white, that is his choice to make. 
' If he prefers to stay with other Blacks in an institution 
where Blacks are in control , that ought aTso co be per- 
mitted. Some who argue in this way insist" that a"Black" 
institution, with all the same library and laboratory 
equipment, will never be like a "white" institution, and 
ought not to aspire to become so, 
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IJhat are some of the specific challenges of the decade 
' of the seventies? Ther.e will be demands made on these 
institutions ^hich will ultimately m^ke or break the 
"Negrd^ College". Spine of the Jemands. wi 1 1 be overt, 
.while others will he'more subtle . It is, therefore, not 
^too far fetched to Vredijrt that^the traditional ly Negro 
Colleges that are still e^^is^ng at the close of this 
decade will be those who have beCome aware of their, 
positions within the society Those colleges which 
will not be around at. the close of this^ decade will have 
failed to meet the chall enge'^and througli their own-short-^ 
sightedness will have brought abbut their demise. 

It is time now (it is realjy past time) for the leaders 
of the traditionally Negro colleges to speak out on 
where they intend to lead their colleges during this 

decade. These leaders must make their pdsitions knov^n^ 

A positive statement will do much to point the direction 
of the school and eliminate those who feel that the . 
traditionally Negro colleges ar<? "Re-actors society'*^ 
rather than /'Actors within society". The present iden- 
tity crisis existing on many campuses_ would be m^ed 
toward solution^ through pos it ive statement s regarding 
:the college's idemtity. 

In order to make pro jections' about the development at 
the traditionally -Negro colleges, it is necessary to ,^ 
secure "for these colleges^a clientele for the seventies. 
The recruitment of students will be the key factor in 
the continual development of these institjiition?^. - 

How do these colleges increase their enrollments during 
the coming years? How can the impact of recruitment 
from traditionally white colleges~be met with ^positive 
recruitment patterns from the traditionally Negro col- 
leges? ' Are there untapped areas for potent ial- student s 
for the traditionally Negro colleges? What financial 
gains are also related ,to this thrust for potential ^ 
^students? These are some of the questions . which this, 
presentation w'ill seek to answer. 

Let the record be made clear at the very outset. There 
are areas of untapped ' student potential for the tra^ 
ITtionally Negro colleges.. There can, be adequate 
positive recruitment ^ programs .that can be developed ^iji 
^ spite of the increased recruitment of Black ^tudents by 
the p'reTominantly white institutions, Thes^ developments^ 
can^ occur when and if traditionally Negro colleges are 
concerned, enough to ^want) them to'ocQur. The major 
element in the program^ ot change centers around the 
willingness to initiate /programs of recruitment in are^s, 
outside the traditional south. A great deal of time and/ 
thought must be given to the statement made at)Ove» It 



is important that the pragram a!f recruittnent in areas 
ouiside of the South be seen as strategic to both the 
future of traditionally Negro colleges and the future 
of education for a large number of Black youngstefst. 
The pr9pbsed recruitment plan $hould be ' seen as a 
supplemental program to existing recruitment programs 
and is, by no means', to be considered as an alternative 
plan, The^extent to which the college will develop the " 
supplemental plan will depend upon a numb ex of factors 
at that college. However, some form of implementation 
is necessary. - ^ 

THE MID-WEST, THE NO{tTHEAST, AND THE WEST, ARE AREAS 
WHICH ARE THE UNTAPPED SOURCES FOR INCREASING ENROLLMENT 
OF BLACK STUDENTS. These are areas where students are . 
both unaware of the offerings of the traditional ly 
Negro colleges and are unable, for many reasons, to 
attend colleges in these areas. Many of these students 
would be willing, to attend the traditionally Negro 
college* i'f they' had both information and motivation from 
these colleges. Coaches have used these areas when they 
wanted specific talent in the area of sports. Why not 
use fhese areas for the academic talent that, is also " 
ther%? ^ 

One reason these areas possess a potential for* the 
traditionally Negro college stems from the current"^ "itito- 
gjrationV and "Black Awareness" developments. Student? 
Within these areas,, for the most part, have been exposed 
tb "integrated schools" in some manner from elementary ^ 
school to high school". The traditionally white college 
can not appeal to them through its announcements of 
"mixed classcis", etc. These students are caught up in 
the,,.pres ent "Black Awareness" thrust and are searching 
to discover their "Black Heritage".. The traditionally 
Negro college can offer, as no other institution of, 
highe^r learning in the United States, the real depths 
of the meaning of the "Black Experience". This could be" 
a major selling point in the advertisement of tradition- 
ally Negro colleges. Some other institutions are attempt 
ing to build advertisements around their "Black Programs" 
Why should the traditionally Negro college fail to 
challenge theSe schools? Thfere are no other institutions 

higher education which have the numbers of Black 
studeritS' as the traditionally Negro college and_ this is ^ 
-ib|>brtant* in relating to those you are seeking to better 
understand . - This is strategic in that the traditionally 
' Jieglf tt , col 1 ege cajn provide positive ^nd constructive 
. diri?ttion to Black students seeking to understand; their 

.heritage and the ir >£uture , > 
« 

One thing that might be most import$.nt in the competi- 
tive struggle for existence would be to admit the reality 
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of the' impact of recruitment by predominantly white 
.institutions on the enrolment patterns of the tradition- 
ally Negro colleges • At the present stage of develop- 
rnent^ a growing number of Blacks are being drawn toward ^ 
predominantly white institutions. This fact exists for 
t number of reasons. Foremost aropg these reasons 4fould 
be the financial^ assistance available for these stu^onts , 
and the experience (a new experience for southern • ' ^ 
Black students) of an education at a predominant ly white., 
college. Financial ai^ is available for "Disadvantaged * 
Youngsters",* "High Risk Students", artd "Cultural ly . 
Deprived Students". It does not take much behding for 
those phrases to include every Black youngster in the . 
United States. It is this methodolo^.y which causes the 
"cream of the crop" from Black high Sichools to be absorbed 
within the above cet egf vies and thr^unens the continual 
existence of traditionally Negro colle^^cs. 

• . \) • ' 

A frontal confrontation by the traditionally Negro college 
of those institutions and financial program<f which\are 
producing the problem must be made. This is important,^ ^ 
if the education, of that large minority is to have 
real aeaning- in thi§ bi-racial society. Black youngsters 
can not be made into pawns for the chess games of. 
Atnerigdn higher education. The t radit^ional ly N.eg^ro ^ ^ 
college is strategic in avoiding this possible "sia"^^ 
of education. > * 

. ' ' _ • ■ _ 

Until the "sensationalism" and "status symbol": of "attend- 
ing the former "forbidden fruit" col^leges h^s run its 
course, the competition bietwebn the two segments of this 
quest for Black students will remain/O In ^he -meantime, 
a Tiew strategy is needed so that the masses 'of. Black ^ ^ 
students who may neyer "qualify" for admission to^ 
predominantly white institurion might be assured' a chance^ ^ 
at acquiring an education. . For whatever reason they 
may fail t^ qual ify , they must be brought to an / \- 
awareness that e ducat ion al development is not halted 
when at first you don't succeed. The great chall enge 
to the traditionally Negro college is ^& meeting of the 
two for the mutual development o f both . 

A further statement of Black students outside of the , 
traditional South should underlir^e the fact that expe- 
riences at the "integrated school" are ^'old hat"\ These 
students yearn for an opportunity to be themselves . 
rather than ^jeing cons t ant ly held up as "examples on 
display". A college where np- one gets lost would be 
the best motto for these Mmes. What o^her institution 
" has a greater understanding of the concerns, f ruistrat ions ,. 
anxieties, and hopes of Blacks than the traditionally 
Ne^ro colleges? 
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The traditionally Ncigro colleges have, in ©any respects, 
l^een the'historical sites of the "Bi-Racial developments, 
in. America", Within their charters were "open admission 
policies" when such often melant open opposition by some. ,, 
supporters and towjispeople . The tradiVr^mally Negro ' 
college* has , historically, had a Bi-Racial^ Faculty . 
These institutions have also trained their student s for 
living in our^ Bi-Racial soeiety. They equipped their 
students, ftvon then, for livine in two societies, "one 
white' and one Black". Other institutions aje "Johnny, 
come lately units" and do not possess the h^lfage nor 
the experience necessary to meet the demands of the dual 
society of today. If the traditionally Negro college did 
all this when it had so little to work with, how much 
more could it- do if it ^ook command of these areas 
where it is the most competent agency in the society. 
This great selling point of tht- traditionally Negro 
college is its challengil and commitment. This- is the 
factor that can greatly enhance its appeal to students 
in th6 , seventies ' and to doubters who are jiow claimi-ng 
it will close down. The traditionally Negro college 
that answers the challenge and hurls down ^its charge 
will stand tall among the sun-crowned leaders of the 
forward thrus<, of higher, education. 

The survival of predominant x ^ Black colleges has 
suddenly become the subject of earnest debate among 
educators and policy makers, who are raising some 
fundamental questions. Should there be Black colleges 
at a) T and should they be saved at any price? Should 
soc vfet/ perpetaate Black collegels , when white schools 
arc not only opening their gate^ to Black students but 
in £;or ' ",ases actively recruiting them, thus providing 
at last the^-)M^e of a truly integrated system of higher 
education? Has history^ bypassed the Black colleges? 

The Black colleges were born of rarcial inequity, and 
they, are symbols of segregation. Nevertheless, there is 
a strong case to be made, on practical grounds, for pre- 
serving and strengthening them. They are living 
institutions, af,ter all. They operate plants worth 
hundreds of millions ,of dollars, and though their facil- 
ities are oft^n old and inadequate, they turn out 
thousands of competent gra(^ 'ates every year. Despite 
their hand i caps , the school s have succeeded in training 
a major share of the educated Blacks who serve--and 
lead--Black commui^i t iea , and they will need to continue 
that tole for the foreseeable future. 

With growing numbers of Rlack youths demanding access 
to college, better Black institiitions-'-not fewer-- will 
be required if /their needs are tc be adequately met. 
This is particularly true since many Black students 
from city ghettos or the rural South ^re understandably 
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re]Luctant to make two difficult adjustments simultanaousl 
to college-level work and to white society^. For the^e . 
^students the "Blackness" of Black . col 1 eges^^is appealing 
and eyen necessary. Large, and possibly wreitching, 
changed will be needed oF course. Many of the schools 
wil 1 have to make vast improvements in both their 
physical facilities and their curricula, and Others 
might ha^ve to be turned into college pTeparatdry schools 
for 5tu<?ents from I'eprived backgrounds. Some of the 
weaker^ schools should be abandoned. But all the changes 
.should be made with an eye to strengthening an education- 
al alternative that could meet the needs and aspii^ktions 
of large numbers of young people seeking highet education 

The Black co 1 1 eges haVe a long record of s ervice in the 
face of what often have appeared to be insurmountable . 
obstacles. Before the Civil War, educational opportuni- 
ties for Blacks scarceJLy existed. Few Bldfcks were 
literate, since it was illegal to teach sl£lves in the 
South to read or write, A Carnegie C6flmissi<Jn on Hiffhef 
Education report, published in the spring of 1971, titled 
Between Two Worlds , estimates that ^only twenty-eight 
Blacks held college degrees in 1860. 

Today there are about 110 degree-grkrit iiig bo 1 leges and 
universities, most of them in the southeast ern U.S., 
that tradit ibnal ly have been for ^lacks; Mbst do have 
*a few white students enrolled, ^nd seyer&l now have a 
predominantly white enrollinent. About thirty of the 
schools are publicly supported arid controlled. Of the 
private institutions, the majofity--at least fifty 
seven--have ties to some church; 

A key argument of those who would write off Black 
colleges is that Integrated . or predominantly white school 
have the capacity to take in all the Blacks who aspire 
to higher education. But Howard^s President Cheek 
argues that it Is' naive to believe that if all Black 
colleges were to close, the whi^e schools would 
quickly fill tbe breach. Years after the end of legal 
segregation. Blacks are still seriously underr epr es ent ed 
on the nation's campuses . Fred Cross land a close 
observer of the BlaCk colleges and a staff member at 
the Ford Foundation, says that Blacks attending all kinds 
of colleges in the fall of 1970 const ituted only 6 
percent of the rtat ional enro llment of eight million, 
though about 11 pctc«nt of the total population is Black. 
He estimates. thAt if the number of Blacks attending 
college were prcportional to their number in the 
national population * there would be 543,000 more Black 
students. Actually tliat estimate is probably low. 
The median age of Blacks is about twenty- two , compared 
to twenty-eight for the white population, which means 
that there is a higher -percentage of Blacks than of 
whites at or near college age. Crossland's projections 
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S^ow that for Blacks to achieve proportional enrollment, 
the 1970 enrollment of Biack fxeshmep would have to 
nearly double in the next four or five years. 

The schools that have attracted Black students most ' 
Teadily in the* last few yea^rs have been the predominant- 
ly white community* coll^^ges / which now enroll a majority 
of the Blacks going to college, Ihes'e schools are 
popula.* because they have low academic requirements for 
admission^ ere inexpensive,, and frequently are located 
ruear urban neighborhoods. In addition, they offer 
flexible. clas3 schedules that permit students to work 
while attending school. But most community colleges 
offer only a two-year yrogram; a majority of Blacks 
enrol led in four-year degree programs still attend the 
traditionally Black colleges. In 1968, according to on,e 
estimate, 80 percent of Blacks who actually graduated 
from college received their degrees from Black schools. 

Many well-known universities that draw their students 
from all over the nation boast about the opportunities 
they now offer Black students, but few of these schools 
hjax'e enrolled Blacks in numbers anywhere near their 
proportion of the total population. According to figures 
compiled in th^ spring of 1970 by the Federal Office 
for Civil Rights, '^nly 6.7 percent of the undergr ad,uates 
at the University of Chicago in the fall of 1970 were 
Black. 

The B'ldck colleges will need all the help they can get 
in the next decades. Costs are rising all along the line, 
and so'are needs.. At one time , ins true tors at Black 
collegCii hiid no alternative to accepting low pay;- in 
effectv they subsidized Black education. Now qualified 
Black teachers are in demand, particularly young ones 
in the social-science areas that include Black studies, 
and Black schools must compete with white ones for these 
teachers. The competition has required Black colleges 
to increase faculty salaries by 50 percent or more 
during the past five years. Even with these increases, 
their pay scales still lag behind those of other 
institutions , particularly for r.enior professors . 

The schools must also improve the quality of their 
administrative staff, which agai^ .means higher salaries. 
Traditionally, the Black colleges have been subjected 
to one-man rule, with presidents who made all decisions, 
hired faculty, signed all checks^ raised funds, and 
masterminded development. One college president, asked 
if he had a development director, replied, "Yes^ he 
makes appointments with the foundations, and then I go 
talk to them." Because of the current crisis and the 
increasing complexity of running even the small Black 
colleges, there is greater need than ever to expand 
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adBinlst\rations to include sophisticated managers, 
fund rais ers , development experts , and curri culum 
innovators. 

New funds are also needed to improve counseling' 
services for students at Black colleges. In the future 
the large task of providing remedial ' help for under- 
prepared students probably will have to be left to j 
public institutions. Black and wh it e- -though Dr. 
Clark, the social psychologist ^ has suggested that 
many of the smaller private colleges might well become 
post-high school transitional academies to prepare 
youngsters for college. But there will still be an 
impoi*tant place for the predominant ly Black colleges. - 
Most of them have done their best, with inadequate 
resources, to serve a segment of the population that 
had nowhere else to go.' Now those colleges that aspire 
to greatness--not just as Black schools, but as 
schools ready and able i to serve all- -will need all the 
help they can get from corporations, state and federal 
governments , and all other sources of funds . Most of 
the initiative in developing this outside 'assistance 
will ha^.e to came from the schools themselves. Lifted 
by such self-Kelp, many of the Black colleges should 
be able to meet their urgent mission in a second 
century of service. 

Let's face the issue squarley: What do we have? We 

have many Black schools that offer their students 

excellent educations. In these schools students acquire 

the foundation necess'ary for further education or 

direct entry into careers. The learning atmosphere 

in these schools is so good, in fact, that their, students 

in graduate schools often outperform Black and white 

s tudents . f rom richer and more prestigious white schoolcS. 

If r\ny conclusions are to be drawn about relative success 
in educating Black students, they have to be that 
Black schools do it better. When one thinks about it, 
there is no reason for that to be surpri sing . Where 
would oneexpect most people to do better-- in surrounding; 
where they were only accepted recently and where they 
often are misunderstood, or in surroundings which were 
OS t abl ish ed' wi th their preferences and needs in mind? 

In Black schools we have Black role models at all 
levels of faculty and administration . Mos t white schools 
do not . Everyone who seriously wants to evaluate 
education in Black schools should consider factors like 
these and remember the crow who did not hold on to what 
he had and ended up with nothing. We have tohold on to 
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irtiet we've got. The number of "big names" on a faculty 
■Wt the size o£ enrollment does not determine the 
.^[uality of an institution. Big names often are in- 
accessible, fspeciaTly to minority group students. 
jLarge . schools often provide a depersonalized^ experience 
which creates obstacles to learning for these same 
Students.^ If they are hin'dered in getting hold of 
-what a school has to offer, its value to them is limited. 

Obviously, some Black schools are weak academical ly, 
but one has to examine Black col leges through a mighty 
distorted set of lenses before one can conclude that 
they are the 100 worst schools in this country. Actually, 
there are hundreds of white schools, in the United States 
which have not ' reached the academic ' level attained by 
the best Black schools. Are we going to give up our 
schools? No. We are going to hold on to them. 

One reason we can remain confident of the value of 
our schools is thaf we have been overcrit icized before. 
This is not the first time that many observers have 
missed the boat in assessing Black schools and the 
availability of talent in them. Do you remember the 
experts in professional sports who used to laugh when 
we told them that some of the best athletes in the 
world were playing in Black schools^with small enroll- 
ments and miniscule budgets? No one is laughing anymore. 
Many scouts, coaches and team owners finally managed 
to ^ee the light and to revolutionize the standards of 
achievement in sports along with the size of team r^evenues. 

We do not have much, but we are doing a lot with the 
little we have, and we intend to hold on to it. That 
does not mean, however, that we are satisfied. We 
will get more material resources, but we will maintain 
control of the use of those resources. We will continue 
to s irive for more effective and more relevant education, 
.but we will not accept the notion that those goals 
only can be, pursued in white-controlled institutions. 
We will continue to increase the pressure on white 
schools to educate and employ more Blacks, but we will 
not accept the argument that growth there has to be' 
accomplished at the expense of Black schools. •Iti 
other words^ we will hold on to what we have, improve it, 
and reach out into new areas. 

We are going to hold on to what we've got in spite of 
sweeping criticisms of Black colleges which are typical 
of attempts at self-fulfilling prophecies by observers 
of the Black experience in America.. Public and private 
sources of funds in this country consistently have 
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refused to give first-class money to Black colleges. 
Then they have "*tr led to label these schools as providers 
of seconds-class education. In spite of this treatment 
many Black colleges are first r,ate. If more adequate 
funding had been available, even more of these schools 
would be strong today. ^ , 

In other words. Black ^tudents are ready in increasing 
numbers for the various types of higher educational 
opportunity. The question is whether schools, white 
as well as Black, and the broader society are ready to 
make that opportunity available. A study by David 
Rafky, published in the October, 1971 issue of Change 
magazine, analyzed the chances of obtaining post- 
secondary education for a youth from a family with an 
income of $12,000-15,000 per year versus those of a 
student with equal ability from a family with an 
income less than $5,000 per year. The study concluded 
that the more affluent youth is five times " as likely 
to continue his education past high school. Forty-five 
percent of the non-white families in the United States 
havc^ incomes under $5,000 per year, so the odds clearly 
are stacked against us. This country must decide soon 
whether education will develop talent and leadership 
or perpetuate existing economic^ and social privilege. 

Although Blacks now are as well represented as whites 
among high school graduating classes, and although 
progress has been made in col lege enrollment. Blacks 
continue to be only one-half as well represented as 
whites in higher education. To move toward parity with 
whites, we must more than double our enrollment in higher 
education by 1980 and almost double it again by 2000. 
That may not sound too difficult since Black enrollment 
doubled during the 1960's. The problem is that we 
benefitted in the 1960's from doubling of overall 
enrollment and from the peak of the civil rights move- 
ment . Neither of those conditions exists any longer. 
Projections indicate that overall enrollment will 
increase by one-half in the 1970's, remain stable in 
the 1980's and increase by one-third in the 1990's. 
The challenge, therefore, is for us to move faster than 
the pack. And that will not be easy. 

As Blacks we must become more conscious of the fact that 
graduate- level work is a vital area and one in which 
we have made little progress. Because few Black colleges 
offer graduate degrees, most graduate work has to be 
done in predominant ly white institutions whether they 
are hospitable or not. By saying that, I am not under- 
estimating the dif f icult .1 es present in graduate education, 
I know that graduate school can be a trying time. 
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•As Blacks, in fact, we must take maximum advantage of 
every opportunity which is available to us. Preparation 
Bust begin early in higher education for careers which 
Will enable us to benefit ourselves and our communities. 
Unless we can diversify our career interests and 
ipreparation to move into growing, lucrative, and socially 
significant fieldis. Blacks will continue to face 
traditional problems. We will be last on and first off 
jobs. We. will continue to earn considerably less than 
jfhites and even less than Spanish-speaking minorities. 
That^s right. Recent reports indicate that Blacks 
earn less on the average than Spanish-speaking minorities. 
Unless we can get into different career areas in greater 
numbers, we also will continue to be unable to improve 
significantly the ghetto conditions in which many 
Blacks live. 

Black students and those who advise them must be aware 
of manpower projections. For example, demand for 
teachers is expected to stop its decline of the past 
several years but to remaxn low through the 1970 ' s . 
On the other hand, demand for other services, especially 
in health, is expected to increase draiaatically . 
Demand also is expected to grow rapidly in fields where 
Blacks are not often found, such as urban planning, 
architecture, engineering and environmental protection. 
State and local governments also will grow rapidly. 
We must be rieady to move into fields like these which 
will have tremendous impact on the job opportunities 
and the quality of life for all of us. That impact 
easily can be negative, if we do not do something about 
''it. ^ 

Racial discrimination is still here. Unfortunately, it 
probably still will be here when your children are in 
college. Each of us must fight it through our in- 
dividual efforts and through organized, programmatic 
effort. We must do our homework so we know what 
specifically is the obstacle to overcome in any given 
area. Then we have to dove lop vi able means of over- 
coming those obstacles and authoritative voices to 
spread the word about what has to be done. 

In concluding, I would adjure you that through research, 
evaluat ion , program development , speak ing , pub 1 icat ion 
and technical assistance, the Educational Policy Center 
will try to do its part as we try to meet the challenges 
I have discussed. I hope yo?i share its resolve that 
the 1970*s will be the last decade when anyone in 
America can expect anybody to believe that the major 
obstacle to Black advancement is the absence of Blacks 
with the necessary education and training. 
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tfhe'-aaxi«u»r number of new ^ opportunl^Si 
ItQld on to and build upon what we've got. 

education is coTcitrol ty£ institiitio^n 
foster in our youth self-bonfidence and v v; 
to prepare them fpr a life-long 
p^;;Struggl^^ expand the achievements of 

previous generations ^ 
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• ^ Prezell R, Robinsoa^ 

( j Editorial Comment s)\ 

■ ' ■ ■■ \ ■ ; 

\ 

If health is a vital environmental and soci^-economic 
factor far the target populations of mutual concern to 
our Caribbean Exchange part icipants , then higher educatioi 
is an equally indispensable prerequisite to Caribbean 
or U.S. Blacks who are the m&jor student population 
shaped by our exchange participants. Thus, the shift 
from health as a focus to Black higher education, 
particularly to the private Black college, is appropriate 
and integral to our f.olicerns. Without question, a \ 
considerable number of Caribbean students pursuing \ 
higher education in the U.S, do so at Black colleges, \ 
What happens to the Black college, then, impacts on theV 
West Indian student and on the American Black student \ 
as well. 

The role and function of the "traditionally" Black 
college^ is examined by a president of a Black private 
college* and a participant in the Exchange, Dr. Prezell 
R, Robinson, president of St, Augustine's Ccllege, 
.Raleigh, North Carolina, was the only college executive 
to participate in the actual exchange. Ascending to 
the presidency through the classroom and the position 
of Dean of Academic Affairs, Dr, Robinson brings to his 
task an understanding and a documented commitment that 
is rare. He deals in this paper, A/ith a crisis — 
one which is dramatically confroirting the Black community 
and one which has profound implications for the future 
of Black leadership. Black citizenry, and Black community 
self-reliance for decades to cbme,^ 

The case which Dr. Robinson builds for the continuing 
significance of the Black college is documented out of 
his own experience at, St, August ine ' s , although he 
does not specifically indicate the role of his <Jwn 
college in proving the practical wisdom of his position. 
He develops a brief for affirmative action and argues 
convincingly the unique role of the "historically 
Negro colleges". The data*" garnered by the United Negro 
College Fund supports^ in large measure, his premises. 
The "open-door" at non-Black institutions has been aptly 
described as the "revolving door," as many Blacks are 
again out before they have actually been in^ the door; 
even for those that succeed in surviving in the ncn-BlacI 
institutions, the trauma and the personality damage and 
the denigration of self-image often result more in 
negation of the academic strengths of the institution 
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Libiaral Arts Education vs. ^ 
Vocational Training For Blacks " , 
In The United States: What Are 
The Priorities? 

Paper Presented by Chestet Hedgepeth, Jr 

e 



To confront the issue »»Liberal Arts Education vs. 
Vocational Training** in Black institutions, in the 
United States, is to come face to face with a^ dilemma 
that has plagued Black higher education since its 
inception in the late 18th century . The topic itself 
is fraught with ironies, for often when-their has been ^ 
vocational education offered by ^laick colleges the 
vocational opportunities for Black people Jiav.e been 
limited; wJien there has been "1 iberal** education ,^ the 
cry for more individuals with "marketafi 1 e'V skills has 
been vociferous . To complicate further tlie challenges 
of the issuetOtH;; needs only to try to set priorities, 
giving more emphasis to the one kind of. education th§n 
to the other . . ' 

The is^ue of liberal arts education vs. vocational 
education is eloquently stated by two Black Americans.. 
Booker Tv Washington spoke out for vocational education 
in his address to. the Atlanta Exposition in 1895: 

Cast (your bucket) down-in agriculture; 
mechanics, in commerce, in domestic service, and 
in the professions... Our great est • danger is that 
...we may overlook the fact tKat the masses of us 
are to live by the product ions of <our hands, 
and fail to keep in mind that we shall prosper in 
proportion as we learn to dignify and glorify 
common labor... No race can prosper until it learns 
that there is as much dignity in tilling a field 
as in writing a poem.^ ^ 

W.E.B. DuBois, writing in The Souls of. Black Folk , sees 
the necessity of the wedding of hunrani stic stud ies along 
with so-called vocational education. I say "so called" 
here because the' term "vocational" has itself come into 
dixiuse , for reasons that we will mention later in our 
discussion. DuBois states: 

We shall hardly induce Black men to belief 
that if their stomachs be full, it matters little 
— about their braids... The function of the ^egro 
college is clear? it must maintain standards of 
popvT ,.r education, it must seek the solution of ^ 
. prollcms of race contact ana cooperation. finally, 
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beyond this *t must develop*' men. I sit vrith 
Shak<&sp<3ar6, and he winces not,«*I move arm in 
arm with Balzac and Dumas* I summon Aristotle 
and Aurelius an4 they come all graciously...* 
So> wed with Truthi I dwell abov^ the Veil.^ (1903) 

It should b<^ noted here that although Wesley Pugh in his 
article "The Inflated Controversy: DuBois vs. Washington" 
indicates that the above mentioned views do not represent 
a fundamental contradiction in pliilosophies of these 
two Black leaders,^ it is true that DuBois ii^terprets 
Washington's Atlunta speech as setting forth a policy of 
submission-* DuBois jwrites: 

Mr . Washington distinctly asks that black 
people giv.e up, at least for the present, three 
things* , . , 

F ir St , pol it ical power. 

Second , insistence on civil rights 
1' Thir^, higher education of Negro youth, 
and concentrate all their energies on indus tr i al 
education, the accumulation of wealth, and the 
conciliation of the South. ^ 

Mr . Pugh, unfortunately leaves his article undocumented , 
thus one hes itates in accepting as axiomatic his thesis 
that Washington and DuBois did not differ materially in 
thesis views on the type of education Blacks' should 
receive. , ^ 

The development of Black liberal arts colleges has 
paralleled the growth of the technical colleges. Schools 
like Tuskegee Institute, founded by Booker T . .Washington, 
Hampton Institute in Virginia, and numerous "A ^ T" , 
or agricultural and technical colleges have, since" their 
origination, offered a wide selection of courses designed 
to, prepare the,, individjual for the work he needed, to do 
in order to insure his physical well being. Among the 
Black institutions today, Tuskegee's school of Veterinary 
Medic?.ne -sti 1 1 trains the largest number of Black 
veterinarians in the United States. V/e can be sure, 
however, that in the early 19th century veterinary 
training, as well as the, other "sciences", had purely 
.ut;i litar ian ends . A man needed to knbw how to care 
for his farm animals, his soil and his crop, if he and 
his family were to eat. Side by side with the growth 
and development of these vocational or trade curricula 
were schoolr. designed primarily- for the training of 
minister sand "each or s. It will not be difficult to 
see the reason for the early growth of predominantly 
religious institutions in the United States, many of 
th6m governed by whi;te missionaries. The Black man 
struggled for solace from his God who offered salvation 
from the bondage of slavery. My own institution, 
Virginia Union University, began as Wayland Seminary, a 
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school for the preparation of Baptist ministers* The 
curricula of these institutiions included traditionall/ ' 
"liberal arts-' courses--that, is , they included Latin \ 
and Greeks Literature,- ; snce and Mathematics, Music 
and' Theology. The differ .nee,* hovrever, between 'the 
mission of the Black liberal arts institution and the 
white institutions was that the graduate of Virginiii 
Union 'University had the explicit goal of- pulpit 
preaching. The woi?% of salvation, of release from 
his pain, necessitated his becoming a pulpit theologian, 
necessitated his spreading the Word of hope to. his 
fellow man (via good Ciceronian rhetorical models) . The 
idea of the liberal arts, defined as a kind of ediicatijDn 
for the Renaissance, men, to be at home with his thoughts 
arid his interests, and to choose his own prof ession, 
could never be^realized in a socie*ty that enslaved a 
^ good number of its population. Black col leges- 'have 
succeeded in combining the concept of vocational and 
liberal arts education and have provided an education 
which had as its objective a fuller and richer life for 
Black students. 

later, as these colleges and universities grew in size .. 
,and curricula'i the need ;to prepare nsofe individuals in. 
social work and teaching became evident. Theology, 
social work' and teaching, in addition to the "trades"/ 
that is , ag'j? iculture , carpentry, and so on, became 
thoconajor "career" emphases of Black institutions. But 
as late as 1950, ironically, students who prepared for 
a "vocation»«, that i5,| for a trade that usually required 
manual labor had difficulty making their trade "market- 
able" for with the growth of unions, few Blacks could 
advance to apprenticeship or journeyman status in 
their vocation.' It has only been recently that the 
skilled Black craftsman could enjoy growth in his vocation 

When we look at tjie mission of Black colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States^ we look at institutions 
oriented toward the social spiritual and economic needs 
of the community. Also, when we examine more closely 
the maraculous job.of our colleges in educating Black 
peopl e for leadership in the Black community, we become 
more aware of their struggle in maintaining their own 
existence for more than one hundred years on woefully 
little financing . It has been the task of Black colleges 
to transform i^^to productive citizens- in f ou r years 
students who ma'^riculated three or four year s. behind 
their counterparts in white ins t.i tut ions . The. j ob of 
these colleges has been to remediate, inform and inspire 
young people who would otherwise experfence little or. 
no success in an academic environment. 
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Kxjhtl be worthwhile to record here the £indinfi[s of 
Ji'* ord \ Fou^^datlon in its 1071 report on Black cplTeges: 

\ Although many of the 100 TBI's(Traditionally 
Black Institutions) wer»i suffering ^:roa enr^; Iment 
and ^ financial problems in the late 1960 ' s , the 
sitifation was most acute at the 51 private senior 
institutions. Their costs were rising sharply 
■without a corresponding increas e in income , and 
thei^T combined enrollment: were actual ly declining 
while national black enrol Imsnt continued to grow 
markledly. For years they had been underfinanced 
and had been forced to struggle to ke-ep t>.^'ir doors' 
open, "^but by 1970 the prcspects seemed particularly 
grim J 

It can be misleading, of course, to"^ general ize 
about the 51 private s'enior TBI's. They vary 
cons id er ably in size, purpose , sponsor sh ip and 
f inane ial strength . Least typical of tiie 51 is 
Howard University^ which enrolls one-sixth of tht 
combined total and is more than three times the 
size of the next largest private TBI Unlike any 
other black institution, it receives a substantial 
proportion of its operating revenuer directly from 
federal government appropriations. If Howard is 
excluded from the list, the remaining group of 
. 50 private senior TBI's enrolled the following 
numbers , of students : 

1963 32,301 

1968 46,456 

1969 45,748 

1970 45p358 

Virtually, no TBI's, including the very 
smallest and those in gravest financial peril , gave 
clear indication in ^970 that .they'were prepared 
to close their doojs and merge with neighboring 
'black ins ti tut ions . Ir^st ead , there appeared to 
be a firm determination to keep every TBI open 
against all odds. The perseverance was commend- 
able, but it may have sl^ed an important point. 

The issue' probably should nov be how mary 
different private senior institutions could be 
kept in operation, but rt>ther how many total 
student stations could b( made available and 
most effectively and effic'ntly served. The 
situat ion seemed to sugges chat the total 
enrol Iment in senior priv it e TBI's could and 
should be increased subsran wially . But even if 
combined enrollment were doubled, there still would 
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be more institutions than needeJ to do the job* 



There is littl'e doubt that each administrator of a Black 
institution will continue to preserve in. his desire to 
keep his" institution open to servo. the needs of the Black 
stiidents in the community. The crux of the Ford 
commentary, however, is that Black collagjes are still 
suffering from acute financial problems. 

As we turn our attention to priorities^ in saying either 
liberal arts or vocational education, our historical 
dilenma reappears in modern guise. We must look, however 
at tional trends in education before we can talk 
e cibusly about the goals of Black colleges. It 

is ir to say that in the last decade "vocational" 
edi *on has undergone a revolutionary transformation. 
F^' ^i. is now called "career, education", a much more 

- ^, ble term since it erases the stigma that caused 
sneer at vocational training as second-class 
g, especially by the college graduate. Secondly, 
3 of "career education" say it is an old program 
. new guise, a reassertion of the work ethic; and in 
particular reference to the new USOE Office of Career 
Education, that it is another gov^ernment bureaucracy. 
Proponents, however, see career education ^s an educatioi 
al reform-.-especially as it serves as a l^i^k between 
school and industry. In an article entitled "Teacher 
Development in the Curriculum and Career Guidance", 
Ann Pruit^ describes some of the painful experiences 
attendant to a new experience on"Career Education:" 

My experience in attempting to involve 
teachers in career guidance has prompted the fol- 
lowing analysis of obstacles. The first deterrent 
is the failure on the part of many teachers to call 
to the attention of their students the fact that 
their subjects are foundations for a- variety of 
occupations. (This is more true of the academic 
subjects than the vocational, for part of the . 
rationale for including sub j ects like Business] 
Education in the curriculum derives from their ' rol< 
in preparation for jobs.) The mathematics teacher, 
for exampl e , may emphasize the point that mathe- 
math ics is primary if one aspires to become a 
college professor of mathematics. He may not, 
however , give equal consideration to the fact 
that mathematics constitutes a major foundation 
for the 3:aachinist, and that it is helpful to the 
secretary. Neither do teachers in general seem 
to have ready access to information about the 
jobs in which the subjects are primary--except 
perhaps in their own .\ Tsachers ^who (help students 
become aware of vocatid^^al opportunities) are 
reviewing their subjects as avenues to vocations. ^ 



ThevcrttX of Miss Pruitt's e:»3ay, is that "th® isp^ct of 
eurriculUB upon vocational development, and therefore 
its tolo in caxaor guidance, ought to be the result of 
Systematic p^lanning, rather than happenstance." Do- 
v^l oping career interests, therefore, is the primary 
thrust of what Miss PsCuitt refers to as the phenomenon* 
of educational change. This phenomenon of educational 
change has manifested itself both in the community 
cpllege, as well as in the four-year institutions, but 
■or© in the two-year college as we ca^ readily ascertain 
by the growth of these schools in the last «ight to ten 
years in tha United States. 

In a recent article in the National Observer entitled 
"Career Aiais Shape Up Community College Courses" , John 
Peterson writes: 

Students increasingly demand that, their 
education pay off in a job, and colleges 
across the country are responding with more 
of what they call occupation and career 
oriented education ... There has been a 
dramatic shift in student interest in the 
traditional academic programs in just the 
past four years. The numbers of students 
ple^^nning to pursue fields such as eduction, 
engineering, physical sciences and mathettatics 
have all declined by at least 30 percent. 
The new interests are in the health and 
legal fields. 7 

Peterson continues his study by pointing out that four- 
year colleges are getting students in the fields that 
are "fun to study." The community or two-ytar colleges, 
he says, prepare students for the market. Finally, 
Peterson notes, "about two-thirds of the students who 
enter two-year community colleges initially plan to 
transfer to foWr-year schools to get baccalaureate 
degrees . ✓ . ^ewer than half of the students transfer, 
that *s why we emphasize career .education. At the American 
Association ot Community Junior Colleges, educators 
noted enormously popular programs such as those in law 
enforcement, pollution abatement, helath care, public 
administration and forestry. "8 

The Ford Report indicates 

. . )that the proportion of new freshmen (and of 
all other new freshmen) beginning their study in 
two-year\rather than four-year colleges has been 
growing rapidly. The increasing urbanization of 
Black Americans makes it likely that public, 
urban, junioV community colleges will become the 
most importanr\point for their entry into post- 
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iecondary- .odutation. In 1970, more than half of 
ill B,lack freshmen were in two-year colleges. 9 

What we can deduce from these studies is that career 
education, especially as it is structured in the growing 
number of/^ community colleges, has had a critical impact 
on higher education generally in the United Statesc 

It has been remarked in this context that the colleges 
have finally "caught up" with the students. Other such 
statements are common in the new journals devoted to 
curricula .in the junior colleges. It goes without 
saying at this point, thai: for the traditionaKy Black 
colleges, the community colleges have brought about the 
re-thinking of the mission of Black higher education 
in the United States. The 'community colleges has been 
represented as a threat to Black institutions ir that 
they compete for students at a much lower cost than both 
private and public Black institutions can afford. Black 
colleges have felt a significant enrollment decline due, 
at least partially, to the increase in community collegei 
and the utilitarian goals they advocate. What then, does 
this ineai: for Black higher education? Must four-year 
colleges \ow become "career oriented" to reclaim Black ^ 
students . and. thu help insure their self sufficiency? 
Must they merge with other institution!: insure their 
survival? What must be done? 

The Ford Foundation . or,t points out taat there are 
few educators who co :u advocate institutional models 
with fewer than 1,500 full time students. "Obviously",'" 
the report goes on to say, "there are a small number 
of excellent colleges with enrollments of less than 
1,500 but invariably these are high cost institutions 
that eajoy substantial financial support. The tradition- 
ally Black institution, however, cannot afford the 'luxui 
of smallness. In 1970, only Howard University with 
9,400 students, Tuskegee Institute, Hampton Institute 
and Bishop College exceeded that minimal figure of 1,500 
students." 10 

Let us hasten to point out here that new emphasis on 
career education and the competition that community 
colleges present, are responsible for only a part of 
the dilemma faced by Black colleges in the United States. 
The central, most crucial of all problems, of course, is 
that of financial support which has increasingly declined 
from federal sources as traditionally white colleges 
have increased their minority enrollments sufficiently 
to qualify for assistance once secured exclusively by 
Black colleges. Consequently, the ques'^ion of the 
extens iveness and stability of curriculum reform b.efore 
our Black colleges, I believe, depends to a substantial 
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iegree on the ability of our institutions to increase 
their student enrollments and to re-evaulate their goals 
to prepare "Black students- and other youth for a complex, 
iPUlti-racial , multi-ethnic society. But in order to 
serve this purpose effectively. Black colleges must . . . 
consolidate and maximize their scar-Ce resources and 
strive for new levels of excelleijci." 11 . 

Thus far^we hr.ve seen the inroads that career education 
is making in Black education, particularly. We have 
yet to di5>cu5s the efficacy of these programs in terms 
of a larger framework, that is to say, in terms of ■ 
the ends of formal education generally. There is little 
disagreement, I believe, in a'society such as ours, that 
each member should have the opportunity to realize his 
potential in every way that, is beneficial to his 
spiritual, material and intellectual i^ell being. It 
has been the American tradition in higher education, 
and indeed in the educational system of Western culture 
generally, to give a "liberal arts" training in the 
schools. We still emulate the past masters of Greece 
and Rome in training for perfection in mind, body and 
spirit, biit with an abundance of the "arts" in expressive 
systems which integrate culture, spirit, mind and God. 
The philosophy of "liberal arts", often in different 
guise from our classical antecedents, reass^ted itself 
time and again in Western c^ulture - - in ths Renaissance, 
and in the 19th century European writing. (i^ne need only 
recall da Vinci and Shakespeare in the Italian and English 
Renaissance, and in the 19th century, Matthew Arnold's 
strong advocacy of Hellenism and Hebraism as ideal 
combinations for educating the youth of hi5 Ime: 

Still, they (Hellenism and Hebraism)^ pursue 
this aim (august and admirable) by very differ- 
ent courses. The uppermost idea with Hellenism 
is conduct and obediance. Nothing can do away . 
with this ineffaceable difference. The Greek 
quarrel with the body and its desires is, that 
they hinder right thinking; the Hebrew quarrel 
with them is that they hinder right acting. He 
ths.t keepeth the law, happy is he; Blessed is 
,^the man that feareth the Eternal, that delighteth 
greatly in his commandments; that is the 
Hel?rew notion of felecity, and pursued with 
passion and tenacity, this notion would not 
let the Hebrew rest till, as is well known, 
he had'at last got out of the law a network of 
. prescriptions to enwrap his whole life, to 

govern every moaen't of it, every impulse, every 
action ... At the bottom of both the Greek 
and the Hebrew noti,on is the desire, native in 
man, for reason and the will of Gpd , the feeling 
after the Universal order in a word, the love 
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of God. But while Hebraism seizes upon certain, 
plain, capital intimations of the Universal 
order, and rivets itself, one may say, with 
unequaled grandeur of earnestness and intensity 
on the study and observance of them, the bent 
of Hellenism is to follow, with flexible 
activity, the whole play of the universal order, 
to be apprehensive of missing any part of it, 
of sacrificing one part to another, to slip away 
from resting in this or that intimation of it, 
howevet capital • An unclouded clearness of 
mind, an unimpeded play of thought, is what this 
bent drives at.. The goveriiing lde«^ of Hellenism 
is spontaneity of consciousness; that of Hebraism, 
strictness^ of. consciences. 12 

Intellectual and moral discipline is the key idea that recu: 
in the writing of Arnold, and the classical masters to 
whom he refers. Such discipline is the mainstay of 
academic programs or liberal arts programs in colleges 
and universities throughout the country. It is the 
foundation of the expressive systems of civilization and, 
thus, becoKies inextricably part of what we call art, 
^ literature , music, philosophy, history and ethics. 
Science, of course^ has its own rules, as such. We should 
take note here that the "liberal arts" education is that 
education which examines man and his expressive systems . 
It concerns itself with "man", his thoughts and his 
behavior, and it, in the co 1 1 ect iv.e sens e , presents a 
kind of ethic of its own which helps define culture and 
man's relationship to his culture, A liberal arts 
education may be said to embody ir it guiding principles 
for living principles hopefully, which enable men to 
make Wire decisions which insure their safety and happiness, 
A liberal arts education is consequently humanistic and 
the humanit;ies constitute at least 75% of the studies in 
"liberal arts college." / 

It is difficulty if not impossible, to talk "either-or" 
terms when discussing 1 iberal. arts and career education. 
Basically, we will be discussing that/which is human or 
serves humans in both kinds of education. The dichotomy 
serves to indicate, however, certain economic realities 
institutions must face in the re- evaluation of their goals . 
Jor most Black institutions, particularly, such rethinking 
of curricula is presently underway. In his paper 
"Education and Employment from a Black Perspective", 
Clifton Wharton, President of Michigan State University 
makes the following observations jegardirig the "either- 
or" question : 

- Black students should not ignore the statistical 
parameters of the job market as they plan their 
educational futures. At the same time, theyl 
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Bust reject the premise \hat sees economic 
growth as the sole path to full societal 
participation. In the first place, an over- 
concentration 'of Black and other minorities 
in caxeer-or iented education does not serve 
the best interests of any student--white or 
Black, or otherwise . . . let us remember there 
are at least two paths to a better life. Eco- 
nomic and material gains are on© path; intellcc- 
:,tual and spiritual growth are another. 13 
* ■■> 

^resident Wharton's dichotomies are almost too easy. Is 
»ne either a materialist or an intellectual? Are the ends 
if career education materialist ijc or should they be? 
Ian*t a man have a- liberal educat^ion and still have a 
jo-called "marketable" skill? I think we know the answers 
;o these questions and I believe institutions can prepare 
:heir programs to reflect these dual functions that men 
lave to perform in their lives. 

I significant step toward the reistructuring of curricula 
Is the reordering of the liberal arts programs and more 
ipecifically its human studies programs in such a way 
that they become "people centered." Career education 
:an serve no human need as an end in itself, for human 
Pulf illmentiViiS^ crucial in any job situation. Dr. Bernard 
4iller, Director of Campus Schools at Hunter College in 
^ew Yorkj stated in his speech before the'^Virginia 
humanities Conference, that our country is moving from 
ei' wbric oriented society to a leisure society. John 
Kenneth Galbraith makes thq same point in his Affluent 
Sociot_^. the arguments of both these schalars is that 
EluT "highest premium should be on ^human as opposed to 
economic considerations. As a humanist, I share these 
views; I believe that in the implementation of humanities 
or liberal arts curricula, the institutions can train 
their students, for a variety of oocupations and at the 
same, time assist these students in knowing something 
about who they are and wh^re they fit in the scheme of 
life. At Virginia Union University, we have inaugurated 
a program which has lifted single courses out of their 
narrow confines as separate disciplines, and have 
institute'd an inter -disciplinary studies prcgram which 
shows the relationship among the various discipl ines and , 
hopefully, focuses on the commonality of man»s experience. 
Jn^ fulfilling its responsibility to the Black community, 
and to theowider community, the program emphasizes the 
Black experience in the framework of Western culture. 
The course approach is thematic, one which, organizes 
knowledge around a central topic and has the- aim of 
Increasing the scope of the student ' s percept ion of the 
world at large, his environment rnd his relationship to 
it. Through an interdisciplinary experience, the student 
will encounter the following specific objectives: 
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\ An Incre^secKs^w&reness of and appreciation 
\ fpr, or at lenst understanding of, the prob- 
lem of sel£"def inition for Black people 
\in the^ milieu of Western Civilizauxon; ^ 

A perception of the Klack art forms, as 
independ-ant art, and then ss assimilated art 
Included would be the repercussions of probl 
in maintaining structural or artistic 
integrity within the Black art forms. 

The humanities and the liberal arts makes students aware 
of the past as well as the present. When harmonized, 
the various disciplines assist in harmonizing, and indet 
unifying people . Inter*:^ iscipl inary studies sTress an 
in]terrelat edness of knowledge. They oppose the segmehte 
^curricula of high school* and college, as well as assume 
the commonality of human experiences. The liberal arts 
and the'^humani t ies , thus, are capable of giving man hope 
in life. What arje the priorities? Liberal Arts vs. 
Vocational Training for Blacks? In order for man to 
live a fulfilling life, any education must be a lifelong 
education man will not only work, although work he 
must, but he will want to be happy in all of his endeavo 
I believe no single type of preparation will insure his 
happiness, but a combination of learning experiences wil 
insure the fulfil Ipient of his spiritual, material, in- 
tellectual and his physical needs. 
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Chester M. Hedgepeth, Jr. 
> (Edit o rial Comment.s) 



Presently the most- per'suasiVe pressures impinging upon 
levclo'ping institutions are for accountability, viability, 
^ad management systems operable and efficients Such 
pressures relentlessly imposed by federal and foundation 
funding sources have placed in sharp focus the dilemma 
)f Black institutions ill-equipped to operate as 
Justness enterprises but expected to implement manage- 
ft©nt systems and to have\|)redictable delivery and 
performance evaluation systems comparable to industrial 
>pe rat ions producing products such as cars and materials . 
5uch funding prerequisites point clearly to the issue 
>f educational priorities, the subject of the third 
article in the section titled. Missions and Directions . 
Dr. Chester M. Hedgepeth considers the traditional 
liberal arts mission and the current vocational vogue 
(tith its concomitant j ob.-s ecurit y imp 1 i cat ions . The 
dilemma of liberal arts vs vocational education under- 
scores the current critical management task of^adminis-^ . 
t rat ions of higher educiation: the reconciling or 
historical liberal arts missions and the current career- 
oriented educational direction being forced upon higher 
eduX:ation by pupils and parents alike. Dr. Hedgepeth 
rightly relates the historical duality of Black systems 
of higher education which of necessity addressed both 
liberal and vocational needs as it trained disadvantaged 
Blacic youth to survive in a segregated culture. This 
issue is equal ly rel evant to Caribbean educational 
systems as they attempt to restructure their curriculum 

meet contemporary nationa*"! needs rather than to 
emulate historical colonial patterns. 

Beginning with t'^ire over-simplified and antipodal examples 
of the DuBois-Wa|5hington controversy on Black educational 
priorities, 'br. Hedgepeth builds a cogent \rej ect ion of 
a single option -- either liberal or vocational. 
Insisting that Black educational curriculum must be the 
one coin with complementary faces, he argues the case 
for an interdisciplinary approach that uses the liberal 
arts as ■a necessary element in career security and 
personal fulfillment. The constraints of his paper do 
not permit ^consideration of the Black college as 
possibly the major or often, only social instrument 
operative in the Black community as a source of contact 
with 'liberalizing' facets of human activity. Dis- 
advantaged matriculants coming from communities without 
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libraries, community centers, recreation outlets, 
without Lions.Rotary-!5,iwanis cluVs and,:^their routine 
programs of enrichment and opportunity from the major 
population of Black colle-ges have tra^iti-onal ly U oked 
to Black higlfer education to provide much more thar a 
m^re academic preparation for an adult world. To 
the necessary fulfillment af material, physical, 
intellectual,' and spiritual needs advocated by the 
author one "other need might be added: the fulfillment 
of social needs. For to make o,ne truly human is to 
inculcate in one those .essent. al social skills which 
promote the best he'alth of the Individual within a 
collective society. Dr, Hedgepeth rightly reminds 
the reader that any education worth .that des ignation 
»'must be a life-long education'*. Vocational education' 
responds to a ifrission and' direction of the immediate, 
the today ; liberal education, on the other hand, should 
respond to a mission and di.rection of the remote, the 
tomorrow . One concentrates on simple occupational 
survival; the other on full, piroductive living. Dr. 
Hedgepeth defends the fus^aron of the two mission- as , 
the only intelligent route to personal happineL.s and 
fulfil Iment . ; 

Considering the cruel realities of the labor and union 
milievt re Blacks with vocational skills and the rapic 
obsoJ'escrjnce of vocationally skilled manpower in an 
incx'iasingly complex world of t echno 1 ogy , his arg'^ment 
is/wovthy of careful cons^iderat ion . In the Caribbean 
e/ucational milieu less threatened by complex technology 
At this point, the fusion advocated by Dr. Hedgepeth 
/has even more efficacy. " \ 
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Taken Fxom Tapeil Proceedings 
Roy- Bry ce-LaPort e 



Perhaps, what I Would like to share' with you today nay 
have be'en mare properly included in the first ses^sions. 
But there is some worthiness in discussing it at 
this point because I think it- will be one more 
opportunity to make sure that pedagogical , curricular , 
and policy concern>s of educators are Jiot lost in a 
general discus sioji of national issues ; also, to 
suggest that ther'e are important educational issues 
(and therefore, implicit challenges for educators) in/ 
some areas that are only now being ai)preci8.ted -as 
national or regibnaJL problems of the CaribDean. 

I am involved in the study of immigration and ethnic 
studies at the Smithsonian Tnstitution and I am 
particularly concerned with the new immigrants to the 
United States those entering as of The 1960*s. 
From this vantage point, what one observes is an 
interesting shi'ft, insomuch as t;*c Tavge majority of 
immi grants are now corainjg largely from emerging 
countries, with\ peculiar historical relations with the 
United States as a metropolitan industrial center 
countries /whose populations are so visible in ethnic 
and cultural terms that, should they become acculturated, 
(that is, should they become American) in terms of their 
newly n^quired behavioral mannerisms , , they neverth.el e-ss 
will be assimilated, --".melt." -- in the traditional 

sense the^word but become part of already 
established minority groups loca,ted outside the mainstream 
of American society. 

Specifically, there is noted a greater increase of 
immigrants, from the continent vOf Asia, the Caribbean 
and Latin American regions. And while, in some terms, 
you may say that Latin America' really consist s^-^ of a 
number of older countries as well as politically emerging 
countries, their .historical relationship to the United • 
States is quite different from that of the relationship 
of Holland, En gl and France or ^Sermany with the United 
States, Despite , their ages, thcv relate to t»he United 
States in ways not outstandingly different from, the 
newer Caribbean states. In terms, of culture, in most 
cases they are mpte distant fromwhat is now viewed as 
main American culture than is Germany, Great Britain 
or France, Finally, in each such case, a group has 
preceded them -that has already been viewed as a distinct 
and permanent minority group in the United Stat es , ^wlii ch 
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becomes the_ultiaate location of these people, if 'they ' • 
becoioe iccultur.ated. So that second generation ' „ 
.Jamaicans become American Blacks, and second generation 
La.tins, of. whatever sort, may be viewed somewhere within 
the Chicane, Puerto' Rican or Spanish-speaking populations 
And; second generation Fijipinos, Chinese and Samoan, 
are likely to be classed with the Oriental populations. 

Obviously, by now, from my own accent and from my . 
combination of names, I suppose you surmise that I 
repx*^sent a part of that new immigrant myself. (I am 
Panamanian by birth, a descendant of peoples' from 
various parts of the West Indies, and now relocated in 
the United States). So I speak with personal sensitivity 
to the issues of emigration, immigration, immigraitit 
adaptation, contribution and problems, and, with some 
authority and 'empathy in another sense too., I hope, 
inasmuch as my career is comprised of strands of teaching 
as well as research experiences. 

The point that I want to make is that somewhere between 
poles of education, andideology,the topic being dis- 
cussed today, must be the concern with a certain kind 
of reality - a reality which in some cases is frightening 
in other cases, painful, 'unfortunate, sad; but neverthe-- 
less, a reality that has to be dealt with. And, that, 
reality is that emigration, general ly, not to other 
parts "of the Caribbean, but to the old metropolitan 
states of Europe or the new metropolit< states of 
North America. So it is either moving to England, 
France, Holland, Denmark, Spcin -- or it^ is moving to 
the United States and Canada.. . ^ 

The numbers of people leaving the islands have not 
.decreased oVer the years. Thej numbers have increased 
relative to the decade, 'the past decade, that is relative 
to the 50's,, This observation therefore, leaves us 
with a question as to how are we going to deal with 
emigration, of what does it say of the present national 
reality and of what implications does it have for 
educational planniiig, ciirricular planning and teaching 
orientations for tomorrow. 

Emigration may be viewed as sort -of a safety. valve in 
which the countries involved just get rid of surplus 
population. It may be viewed as a brain drain, in the / 
sense that the source countries involved lose already ^ 
'trained experts or people of 'high potential. It may / 
be taken also, now as an estab llshed cult ural ethos ^ / 
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of the area in the sensci that, once begun and once the 
tsucce$8 stcxies are there, then more and more young 
people will look forward to going away, then more and 
^pre children will want to follow t4iese youag people, 
tnen sore and more parents will want their children to 
g9 away. So, whether you want to admit it or not, 
there is the concern, there^ is an orientation, some 
orientation to :r»irig away ... whether it is to study. 
Make money 'and return or go to rhe bright lights, the 
industrial city, whatever the reason may be. Some* 
governments come to anticipate, facilitate and encourage 
emigration also as a subtle recourse in the face of 
Impending political and economic cris:^. And, as I 
experienced in my study in Puerto Rico,- at one point, 
planners themselves made plans for the development of 
that country assuming a cert ain outward outlook of 
native people, and a likelihood that significant numbers 
of them would have been emigrating ajinually to the 
United States. ^ 

It strikes me that some decision has to be made in the 
large context of "development" of tho area, as how to 
relate to this emigration phenomenon. Do we consider 
people who have left the homeland lost? Or do you find 
some new definition of nation, and put new emphasis on 
people themselves as linkages which mal^e it possible . 
to benefit from those who have. gone to foreign lands? 
Do you try to discourage their leaving? Or do you 
decide that some peo-ple would be going anyway and thus 
prepare them, in the sense, for th* t go ing'^ Or to go 
further, do you then prepare them to b. ab - ^ to maintain 
or acquire meaningful, self-respecting posit ons in 
that new society? Do you educate them so that once 
they haij^e left they won't forget but, rather feel that 
they mus^.maintain a loyal and meaningful relationship 
with the homeland? Finally, do you educate people with 
the understanding that there is some select ion taking 
place in terms of the people who leave; and that it is 
by actual return-or by way of some other indirect 
manner that these people having left , can make the 
most significant^ contributions to the development of 
their countries of birth or ancestry? 

Andso, two questions: (1) what kind of education - - , 
what are the implications for the native educational 
system, in the Caribbean, given the reality of emigration 
ethos, persistent out-flow, and even subtle support of 
their national governments? (2) what kinds of parallel 
and insightful set of complement or y demands or inno- 
vations must take place in the United States , for West 
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Indian iamigrants and iheir offspring, giving the idea 
that the education the^e people would receive must 
directly or iAdirectly \a£fect;the welfare of the 
islands from which they came? / , 

That is., should American education, at least in the 
motropolitijt areas, have as one of its functions or 
objectives to prepare people who would then be able to 
return to their native land?/ Or, people who will be 
able to capitalize on the . relative bountifulness of 
the economic system here, and thus therefore, ba able 
to send back remittances, make investments, give advice, 
or whatever technical services to the advancement of 
their homeland and its interest? 

There is one other point /that 1 will make on the question 
of immigration, and that /is, as J suggested to you 
before, that the new immigrant, really has two pots in - 
which he "melts", rather than one in most casrs. In 
the case of the DUtchma^ who Jame here, he was sort of 
subjected to being an American. Americcnizat ion meant 
in his case a subtle change from being'a White Dutchman 
to being a Wnite American. If he, reached a point where 
he losK his accent, and changed his nume as well, then 
for all purposes he vyould be an American of English 
ancestry. But he need not go that fai.^ to gain general 
acceptanc e and -status of an "American" from his native 
born white peers. 

In the case of a non-white person coming from Curacao 
or Surinam, it is quite a different situation. If he 
becomi5S American in culture, and continues to maintain 
the name, |it it sort of peculiarity because some people 
cannot attach this foreign sounding name to a black, 
especially if it is Dutch. (If it is French, there is 
a place for it--New Orleans perhaps, and if it is Spanish, 
Puerto Rico. Not/France or Spain, and certainly not 
New England, deep South or Midwest; perhaps colonial 
N3W York or New Jersey but few people will make that 
connection.) To have such a name or accent makes him 
''^foreign" and tc^ lose them makes him "black" and "minority 

But , now , the problem is , of course, that the Mm ted 
States has undergone a certain degree of polarization 
by a sort of latent or rtiias cen^ development of black 
consciousness. Pol^ically and psychologically, that 
quite often means - to be Black, does not necessarily 
mean to be American, if American means to be White. 
The contemporary American . cene is a pluralistic sort 
of situat ion, with so much yet in juxtaposition that 
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being American and being Black do not necessarily 
^lirays' cdihcide. At times these two beings are in 
competition* or even open conflict. In some cases, 
;i:t. might even represent an arena of counter-cultural 
points of view, insofar as Blacks and whites go.. This 
^circumstance calls for heightened sensitivity, frequent 
'.redefinition of t'.ie situation, shifting styles, and 
so on. How, and what English do you speak at given 
times? How do you respond to white Americans, to Black 
Americans, to other West Indians to other Blacks, to 
other minorities, or to non-Black West Indians. The rules 
of the game become complicated, and old guidelines, 
^tat^ires, and codes of the islands lose their viability. 
So wh?.t I am sayi. 3 is that it is a different, new, and 
complex learning situation indeed for West Indians. 

Recently, I have oDserVed a sort of interesting twist 
to the West Indian immigrants' experience. And that 
is, geiter^lly the myth is, and I think this is quite 
true where there ^Is evidence to the'^point, that Black 
immigrants a*^^ their children do relatively well in 
the United States. That is, you have a number of them 
Who have been successful and have participated beyond 
their number in leadership roles within the larger Black 
community, in political terms, in business terms, in 
'educational terms and so on* But these tend to be 
o£ earlier migration waves and often second generation 
West Indian-Americans. 

What. has become true in this particular time is that a 
good number of the younger West Indian immigrants and 
desQendants of immigrants are experiencing intense 
cotlllict and multiple levels of identity that even 
flative Black Americans do not have to go through. In 
ibnie cases, they are unable to cope with it, and 
neither native Black or White counselors can provide 
tke support and tools for dealing with such conflict. 
Having^ tAught at, at least, two major eastern universi- 
ties, (Hunter College and Yale University) had I the 
time I could^reliie to you the very serious painful, 
tragic dilemma of identity problems that are faced by 
young Haitians, West Indians, Puerto Ricans, who come 
to the U.S. and this includes those born and residing 
here, as well as those studying here as foreign • 
University students* 

What I am trying to say is, there are additional levels 
on wKich American educati on" needs to be sensitive to 
the Caribbean regior. American educators have reasons 
for expanding inte egional seminars such as these 
from discussion panels to joint workshops where cross- 
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cultural^ educational strategy must be dealt with.. 
American schools and colleges in the major cities must 
be aokod to be more responsive to the particular problems 
of West Indian immigrant children. And, appreciation of 
the Caribbean, its geography, histories , cultures , 
social systems , its economic relations and its ambitions 
of deve lopment also need to be promo t ed in the' curriculum 
content and activities of American schools . Cooperation, 
not simply cordiality and communication, must take 
place between the educational systems of the islands, and 
the educational system of the United States, if the 
ideal for either side is really to capitalize on ^nd 
maximize the gains that West Indian peoples may acquire 
in their U.S. experience as immigrants or students. 
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Roy Bryce-LaPort e 
. (Editorial Comments) 

■ \ . ' ' ' ' ' . - 

ks the Working Party, of West' Indian and American pro- 
fessional educators debated the relevant issues which 
should be the sine qua non for the Caribbean U.S.. , 
Educational Exchange, missions and directions 10v-»med 
large; As a provocative aspect of» this frair. cf :-eference 
:the subject of emigration was a natural. Cvx •^v.e^.t ^ 
lecturer developing this subject^ Dr. R.S. Br> ce^LaPorte, 
pdses a number of questions not ^cJnly signifit '.i • to the 
planners of education for students in the Caribbean 
countries, but also for U.S. planners who should concern 
themselves seriously about that segment of the 
elementary, secondary and college pojjulation that is 
at once West Indian and American .../or tries to be. 
Dr. Bryce-LaPorte does not deal with the benefits that 
would Eccrue to the U.S. educational scene, if the 
vibrant, creative and fertile intelligence and industry 
of West Indians or Apiericans of West Indian ancestry 
were seen as a ready resource and if such minority 
students were to be encouraged to hold and to share 
their cultural strengths and experiences as they 
accommodated to U.S. culture. *'He does, however, pose 
searchingly the dilemma of the Caribbean "brain drain", 
the cost of such losses to the Caribbean governments 
who get small returns from their educational investments 
in those citizens who leave to make substantive and 
constructive contributions in the U.S.A. and in other 
parts of the vi?orld. During a decade in Africa, I 
encountered frequently talented, trained intellectuals 
from the West In/lies whose services were forever lost 
to their isl and cultures . 

The issue is just as germane as one considers the loss 
of talented citizens from one island to another so 
distinctly disparate are the cultural, economic, 
political and social characteristics of each governing 
entity. Add to this dilemma, that of a valid definition 
of the West Indies to encompass West Indian cultural 
communities on the mainland of North and South America, 
such as Guyana, Panama, Brazil and Honduras. Dr. 
Bryce-LaPorte himself belongs to this latter West Indian 
world so frequently invisible to the typical student of 
the West Indian cultural milieu. 

The final part of this presentation deals rightly with 
the West Indian student population which continues to be 
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a vital percentage of th.e foreign studenL enrollment, 
piBirt icularly at our Black inst itut ions of higher 
learning.. The responsibility of U.S» educa|:ors to 
cooperativelV plan with Caribbean Universities and 
research agencies the sort of curriculum content and 
activities whicfi will, as he puts it, ^*maximize the 
gains that West Indian jpeoples may acquire, in their 
U.S. experience'* leads to the pressing need for a more 
intercultural-int ernat ional approach to all basic 
acadenric disciplines. 'This academic Responsibility 
also entails a mutual involvement in i*eVersing the 
"brain drain" or promoting continuous exchanges which 
would make . poSsibl e the interim or intermittent return 
of these immigrants to the islancV of their ancestry to 
serve in the ultimate enrichment of the educational 
milieu in the Caribbean , as we 11 as in the U.S.A. 

As the last of four areas of concern demandirig"^me 
clear sens e of mis s ion and direction, "Opt ions for 
Cons idei%t ion in Caribbean Edu/cation" is an excellent 
position, paper for future exp ipii^ion' and resolution. 
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University and Farmer -Cooperatives, 
in North C^Jirolina: Model for 
Developing Regions 
Paper Presented By Basil G. Col-ey 



^j ^Stat ement of the Problem 

The structural dimensions of the farming industry h»ive 
:rbeen described as. typical ly atomistic . As such, 
'-farmers are regarded as price takers. They cannot 
r'influence the prices of the inputs they buy or of the 
i products they sell. Because of this seemingly weak 
^bargaining power, farmers have turned to the formation 
¥!q£ cooperatives with the hope of improving their | 
^bargaining position and thu« their price and income 
■positions- The history of farmer cooperatives in 
Sthe United States reveals that they have had their 
"fai:f, Share" of problems, but nevertheless they have 
isurmouihted many of them and today farmer cooperatives 
? remain a viable force in American agriculture. Farmers 
: in the United States have secured many economic and 
•social benefits from farmer cooperatives and since 
•cooperatives have been thriving in this country since 
it was basically an agrarian economy, it is felt that 
farmer cooperatives can have positive impact on 
agricultural development in the developing countries. 



Scope and Objectives 

-This paper is, therefore, designed to describe t'*-:.' 
nature of farmer cooperatives in North Carolina "o 
indicate the role of the university in regar;. th^^ 
cooperatives, and to assess their implication as :■: 
model for developing countries. 
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SOME GENERAL ASPECTS OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 



Cooperative Defined ' 

The term "cooperative" has been defined in many ways. 
For example, Khols has indicated that H,E. Babcock, .?n 
eastern cooperative 1 eaders , who 5e id that "cooper a"-; i '/es 
are legal, practical means by whicvi a group of self - 
elected, selfish capita lists seek to improve their 
individual economic position in a competitive soci-rt*^/' }- 
According to Olsen "it is an economic organizatin^ that 
functions in a democracy and it is a business operated 
in the interest •of those who use its services." 2 por 
the purpose of this paper, the definition given b ' Erdman 
and Tinley will be used. They define a cooperc c v e "as 
a voluntary organization of persons with c6mmor 'nti:rests, 
.formed and operated along democratic lines fcr : ue 
purpose supplying services at cost to its merjb*- : s wh j 
contribute both capital and business, "^ 

Cooperative as a Type of Business Organization 

A cooperative is generally regarded as one oi 'he four 
types of business organizations in this couvitrv , The 
other types are single proprietorship, partnerrhip, and 
the corporation. Some important similaritie > and 
differences between these various types of bu**\neps 
organizations are shown in Table I. 

The Hist.^rical Background 

Contrary to popular belief , the cooperative met-od of: 
conducting business has lonf^ been noted in '*irv' 
Cooperatives or quasi-cooperative struct^j^^c: '/^e? p ^ 
exi stence dating from the inception r.i the old Egy pi j.^' n 
Empire beginning approximately in the year 3000 5 j 
They began with the craftsmen and artisans during t!:s 
reign of tlie Fliaroahs, In 1844, the Rochdale grcrp in 
England pioneered what was to become a truly cooperative - 
type rrf business organization. The colon: ;?:r^ Jtpon 
arrival in Aroerica, attempted some forms of cr i/.m'nal 
or collective farming, but abandoned t^ ' v v favor of 
private cultivation within a short ti"/ ♦ I i 1752, 
fcenjamin Franklin became perhaps the r'.i.-" American 
coopeyator with the organization of a hp lual insurance 
^ cooparative in PhilAdelphia . 

The present stage of/ development of cooperatives in the 
United States has not been reached v;ithout many years 
of struggle and e3:;;eriment i.ng with various methods of 
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•operations* In its development, farmers have had encourage* 

^rnent and assistance from farm organizations, federal and 

state universities, and from land grant colleges. Churches 

and major political parties have also endorsed coopera- 
•tives. ' 

During the very early days of this country, fjarmers 
joined together to clear forests and husk corn as they 
pushed westward on the new frontier. Thus the idea of 
sharing labor and resources is as old as American 
agriculture and the natural foundation^ for farmer co- 
operatives was laid. 

The period from the end of the Civil War up to the early 
20th century was one of growth for cooperatives. During 
this 'time there was much agricultural ferment which 
fostered the evolution of many r^rm organizations. Theses 
farm organizations in their ear.ly days gave a great 
deal of emphasis to farmer ccoM?irr.T7/*es . 

The National Grange was forrceJ ir '1867 and became very 
active in organizing local «"cojer7 ive buying and selling 
clubs among farmers . The cooperative activities of 
the Grange** expanded rapidSy and reached a peak in 1877 
^nd then declined rapidly. During that year the Grange 
had over 30 thousand cooperatives with a membership of 
about 2.5 million people. 5 The Grange cooperatives 
deteriorated because they gradually lost their cooperative 
charter and passed into private hands due primarily to 
lack of adequate cooperative statutes. Other general 
farm organizations also sponsored cooperatives as a 
part of their overall program to help farmers. Some of 
these were : (1) Farmers Alliance, (2) American Society 
of Equity, (3) Farmers Equity Union, (4) Farmers 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, and (5) 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

'"-Thousands of cooperatives were organized because of 
these early efforts of farm organizations. Many failed 
because of inexperience and unsound . planning . However, 
as time elapsed, farmers began to understand the require- 
ments necessary to make cooperatives successful. 

Cooperative and Federal Support 

In the early 1900*s several events stimulated cooperative 
development: (1) in 1908,\ President Roosevelt created 
the Country Life CommissiVn which produced a report 
which urged farmers to form and u"s¥~li:'oop'exat-ive^ ,:._X2J_ 
in 1913 President Woodrow Wilson sent a commission to 
Europe to study cooperatives. The report of this commissio 
elucidated the potential value of cooperatives and the 
need for legislation in.several states to strengthen 
opportunities forthem. ^ ^ 

n 



|vvThe Farmer Cooperative Service o£ the U.S. Department of 
V' ;' Agriculture was set up in 1953 and delegated the 're- 
v^V sponsibility for research, technical assistance, a,nd' 
educational work with cooperatives. The Farmer Co- 
. operative Service works closely with the extension 
.services and other personnel in universities, banks for 
cooperatives , state association- and others ifi helping 
farmers increase the effectiveness of their cooperatives .* 

Legal' Basis for Cooperatives 

: The Sh^erman: Ant 1-Trust Act which was passed by Congress 
in 1890 (declared as illegal every cohtract, combination 
inythe form of trust, or conspiracy in restraint of 
t-t^de. It made no ref er ence. to cooperatives and so a 

■/number of cooperatives were indicted under this law. 

^ The Capper-Volstead' Act jpf 1922 which is frequently 
referred to as a "Magna Carter^V of cooperatives was 
^the legal foundation upon which cooperative marketing ' 
^bf agricultural products, or obtaining farm supplies 
was built. However, cooperatives do not incorporate 
under the Capper-Volstead Act; they incorporate under 
State Statutes » 

- In order to assist in providing credit for coopera.tives , 
the F ederal Farm Loan Board and the F ederal Land Banks 
were created by law in 1916. Also, the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks were formed in 1923. The Packers 
and Stockyards Act of 1921 made provisions that cooper- 
' atives should not be prohibited ftom returning 'net 
savings' to members after deduct ing operative costs. 
The Cooperative Market ing Act of 1926 created an office 
in the U.S. Department of Agriculture to give service 
to cooperatives. This act authorized the Farmer Cooper- 
ative Service to do research, give technical assistance, 
Ctud perform educational work with cooperatives . 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 made it a policy of 
the U.S.. to encourage the development and use of cooper- 
atives in developing countries . 

Financing' Cooperatives 

Adequate financing is of s er ious impor ranee to all 
business organizations. Capital in all business may 
be classified into equity capital and creditor capital. 
A cooperative can receive. credit or . capital from the 
same source as other businesses , bu-t its major sources 
of equity capital are: (1) common stock, (2) preferred 
stock, (3) unallocated reserves, (4) allocated patronage 
cr ed its, and (5) revolving r,etained earnings . 

Common and preferred stocks are similar modes of f inancin 
to that used by the corporation. The par value of a 



^cooperative stock, however, is usually very low and 
varies cfroiB $25 per share. Cooperatives finf/nced 

by common stock use it as a basis for, voting. Un- 
•al^located reserve^s are surpluses set aside to meet 

^unplanned financial obligations of the cooperative, 

^Retained unallocated earnings ,. sometimes termed certify, 
icates of indebtedness, is a me thod w h ereb y retained 
earnings are allocated^to patrons with or without e 
specific due date. If they' ar-e redeemable at a spe9ific 
date, t^heyv are -classified as current 1 iab i 1 it ies .under 
the capital or net worth section of the balance-sheet; 
that is, the^ are comparable to. preferbred stock. 

/ «■ . 

Under the revolving retained efarnings plan, the members 
contract with the association that a flat rate per > 
unit marketed, a percentage of the tptal sales proceeds, 
or a percentage of the margins to which they are en- 
^titled as a patronage' refund be loaned' to the cooper- 
ative for capital purposes. When^the capital heeds of 
the cooperative are fully met, 'it start.s revolving back 
these fundi to-i^s members in the order in ^which they 
varre collected. ' , 

Host cooperatives use the reyolVing fund method whereby 
^fter the 20»pe^rcent legal case refund rgquirenjent to 
patrons has been ma^e, anything in excess of this may 
be used to provide th^e cooperative with operating 
capital. To the extent that this capital is revolved' 
out to^he members on a timely basis^ they may consider, 
it a net addition to price. However, to the extent 
'that producers become uncertain about realizing their 
share of this fund, it plays a lesser rOi.? in their 
decision regarding where to sell their products. 

Even more serious are cooperatives that pay members 
only fjxe gofng price plus the required 20 percent legal 
refund,' even though monopolistic profits exist in P 
the market . .| 

Organizations F ound^ed by Farmers 

Farmers have developed organizations at the state and 
national lev els to represent them iji such fields as 
>legislatur e, education, and putilic relations. About 
39 states and Puerto Rico have councils, associations, 
federations., or committees of cooperatives. Examples 
of these organizations are: (1) the American Institute 
of Cooperat ion whi^h was pr imar i ly developed as an 
educational association, (2) the Nation'^1 Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives which primarily handles legislatu^re 
and government relationships, public relations, and j 
other such activities, (3) the Cooperative League of 
I America which handles activities similar -to those 

handled by the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 



!jf vAi^ operate in the State of North, 

fc-:vCardlina., ' • ~ ' 
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NORTH CAROLINA COaPERATIVE MODEL 



l^egal Environment* I 

It was previously mentioned that tlie Capper -Vo.lstead Act 
gave individuals the right to form cooperatives, but all 
cooperative's are chartered under state laws. In North 
-€^n >lin a cooperatives are chartered under Subchapter IV, 
articles 16,. 17, and 18, Subchapter V, articles 19, 
20, 21, and 22 of Chapter 54 of the General Statutes 
of North Carolina. Article 19 declares that "in order 
to promotle, foster, and encourage the intelligent and 
orderly producing and marketing of agricultural products 
through cooperatives, and to eliminate^spe-culation and 
wa^te, and to make 'the distribution of agricultural ^ . 
products as direct as can be efficiently dine between 
the producer and consumer, and to stabilize the mar- \ 
ket ing problems of agricultural products, this subchap^ er 
is enacted." 

Who May Organize 

•Five or mor^ ""persons engaged in the- production of agri- 
cultural products, may form a non-prof : t cooperative 
association with or without capital stock under the 

'p]M>visions of the subchapter. . 

Purposes ' '1 

An organiza::ion may be organized to engage in any activity 
ih connection with producing, marketing, or selling o^ 
the agricultural products of its members and other " 
farmers or with the harvesting i preserving , dx^ying , 
processing, canning, packing , storing, . handling, shippin-g, 
or utilization thereof of the manufacturing or marketing 
of the*" by-products thereof, or in' connection with the 
manufacturing ,. s el ling or supplying to its members of 
machinery, equipment, o,r supplies, or the financing of 
the above enumerated activities or ^Yi any one or more 
of these activities specified herei 

Articles of Incorporation ^ ■ ^ ® 

Each association formed under the subchapter must prepare 
and file articles of incorporation setting for'th: (1) the/" 

• , 1 ^ , ^ * ' * 

♦For further details see. North Carolina Department -of 
Agriculture, Nort^ Carolina Mutual Association and 
Cooperative Laws , Raleigh, N.C. 
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lame of the- association, (2) the purposes for whi^h it 
Is formed, .(3) the place where its principal business 
fill" be transacted, (4) the duration of the . per iod , ' 
fhich mray be perpetual, (5) the names and addresses of ^ 
lot less than fyj^ve of those who are to serve as directors 
tor the first term or until the election ^of their succes-^ 
jors,. (6) if' organized without capital stock, whether 
the property rights , and interests of each member slial 1 ^ 
)e equaT or unequal, and if unequal the article shall ^set 
Forth the general rule or rules applicable to all 
nembers by which the property I'ights and interests / 
respectively of feach member may alid shall be ^ determined 
md fixed, (7) ^if organized with capital stodV., the/ r \ 
imount of such Vtpck, and the number of such shares 
Into which it i?S:;:;4ivided and the par value thereof; the 
:apital stock maydbe divided into preferred and common 
stock. If so /div'xie4, the articles of incorporation 
nust contain 41 SJ*^^®^®"^^^ n:^"^^er of stock to which 

preference is j)granted and the number of shares bf stOi:k 
to wVich no preference is granted,, and the nature or »^ 
BXtent pf^ the preference and privileges grant ?(d' to' each, 

\ssociati6ns not in Restraint of Trade ^ 

Mo association organized hereunder shal 1 be( de6m^ to be 
a combination in restraint of trade ox an xllegal monopoly 
or an attempt to lessen competition , or fix prices 
arbitrarily. Nor shall, the marketing cohtx^acts or 
agreements between the association and it s ^inettbers or 
any agreements authr ized in this subchapter be con- 
sidered illegal or - . restraint of trade. 

Piling Fees 

For filing articles, an association organized hereunder 
shall pay $10 and for filing m amendment to articles, 
$2,50. 

Members 



Under the terms and conditions described in its by-laws,^ 
an association as members may issue common stock only 
to persons engaged in the production of agricultural 
products including the lessees and tenants of land 
u!ied for the production of such products and any lessor's 
and land lords* who receive as rent part of the crops 
raised on the' leased premises . 

Stock, Membership Certif icates Voting > Liability , 
Limitations on Transfer of Ownership ^ ~. 

The law also states the following: 

a. When a member of an association established 

^\ " . ■ ■ ' r''- ' : ■ ' 
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' \. without capital stock has paid his mewber- 

ship" fee in full, he ijhall receive a 
certificate of membei^ship, 

b, N-o association shaTl issue stock to a 

mcKbtjr iirtil it' has been fully paid for. 

•G. Except for the debts lawfully contracted 

between him and the association/ no member', 
shal 1 be 1 iabl e for debt s pf the association 
•.^^^ ,to an amount exceeding the sum remaining 
, / unpaid on his^ membership- fee or his sub- 
scription to the capital stock including 
any unpaid balances on any promissory 
notes given in payment thereof, 

d, A cooperative association under this sub- 
/chapt^er may fix or Timit in its by-laws 

the amount of stock which one might own 
in the said association. 

e. No member or stock holder shall be entitled 
to more than one vote . - 

\ • . ■ 

f*. Any association organized witji stock under 
^ ■ this subchapter may' issue preferred stock 

with or without the right to vote. 

g. The by-laws prohibit the transfer 

of the common 'Stack of -the association to • 
persons not engaged in the production of. 
"agricultural products handled by the associ- 
ation,* and such i*estr ictions must be printed 
upon ey ery certificat e of stock subjected 
thereto . - 

Marketing Contract ' 

The association and its members make and execute con- 
tracts requesting the members to sell for any period 
pf time in over 10 years all or any specif iedxpart of 
.their agricultural products, or specified comma<^ities 
exclusively to or through the association, or any 
facilities created by their association. The contract 
maiy provide that the association may sell the products 
'<fx its members with or without taking title thereto- ^ 
and pay over to its members the sale price after 
deducting all necessary selling overhead and other cost§ 
expenses, including interest on preferred ,stock, not 
exceeding 8% per annum, and reserves for retiring the 
stock, if apy . ' 



Ki nds of Cooperatives 



In accordance with the general classif iccutions of 
cooperatives according to the tasks performed, tht 
following types of farmer cooperatives exist in North ^ ^ 
Carolina: (1) marketing, (2) purchasing, and (3) . 
service. 

Marketing Coppexatives : , Majk§tix>g. coaper.atives -are -those 
wSi^ch are oVganize4 to sell farmers' products. Usually 
these cooperatives collect, grade and package the pro- 
ducts* Some act as bargaining! agents and do not 
actually handle the products, while others will actually 
buy the commodities from the fa^rmer for resale. The ^ 
principal farm commodities marketed by farmer cooperatives 
in North^Carolina in descending order of importan,ce 
are: tobacco, dairy products , poultry and poultry 
products, grain (including soybeans, soybean m'eal- and 
oil), fruits, vegetables and cotton. Farmers marketing 
cooperatives have sought to achieve their objective 
of maximizing members' returns by fl) reduction of 
marketing margins, (2) improving marketing efficiency, 
(3) influencing market supply, (4) influencing demand 
an'd (5) choice of marketing method. 

1. Reduction of marketing margiAs--Ef forts to 
reduce marketing margins by cooperatives 
originally concentrated on the elimination 
of the middleman, particularly his profits. 
This was the original basis for the in- ^ 
ceptlon of marketing cooperatives. 

?, Improving marketing ef f iciency--This is 

closely related to the reduction of marketing 
margin. Cooperatives have discovered that 
i'u order to reduce the, marketing margin, 
efficiencies had to be developed in which 
the cooperative could do the job more 
economically than other agencies. Since ' 
it IS the aim of the cooperative to provide 
the best service for a number of patron- , 
members, it is generally eager to adopt 
waste reducing pract ices and utilize 
* economises of scale whenever this is possible. 

3. Influencing' market supply- -Managing the 
supply of the product is 'ilso considered 
a P9tent means whereby cooperat iv'es can 
increase returtis payable to their members, 
ft was expected that a cooperative could, 
by contracting with its members, control 

- the marketing of a significant portion of 

a product and thereby obtain higher prices 
for its members , thuis counter-acting the 
^effects of near monopoly conditions . 

. ■ ."83 ■ ^83. , ■ . 
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Inf luencing, demand ©operative s have tried 
to i^f .)c. * r >nsumer demand by advertizing. 
Paying Tci p>v.ducts accofding to quality 
in or*:er ♦o increase consumer satisfaction 
5 s al "0 aiiOther means by which coopeiatives 
hav^ roi.i>u': to influence consumer demand. 

51. \Choic6 of LTtirketing method--there are three 

>.n; . • • * Wine rpal ^-'.trchods by which cooperatives 

'( market fariuors products: (1) buying outfight 

j ^or cash, (2) buying on individual account, 
j ai^d (3) pool in^ ' 

In buying outright for c£sh, the cooperative pays cash 
and takbs title to the pxcducts at the time of delivery 
and saljls them in the market. If the products are sold, 
at pricjes above Vtfiose which were paid for them and 
high enpugh to cover all expenses and reserves and 
sti]Ll Ijeave a net earning, then, the 'he t earning is 
returnejd to the members as patronage payment at the end 
of thie 'account ing \period . 

• ' ' \ ' 

iWhen tii|e individual account method is used, cash is not 
paid for the produc\t on delivery. The coqperative such 
a^ sou^ livestock stripping associations, pays the farmers 
for th^ products ^aft^er they have been sold. The expenses 
of thei association are deducted from the sales value 
and thfe farmer receives the remainder . In this way 
the association does noj: take title to the product, 
does not need cash to\ buy the goods, and does not have 
the financial risk inherent, in the ownership of the 
product.^ * \ 

.In selling gooUs throu'gh cooperatives growe: s nearly 
always par^ticipate in some sort of pooling arrangement. 
The principal feature of pooling is that of pooling 
all the cash receipts from sale of the commodities and 
later distributing these,, minus the deduct ions of 
expenses, to the contributors to" the pool. In doing 
this> any one of three disti^jct practices may be 
'followed: (1) all products, ungraded, may be placed in 
one pool and the sar:?> av\erage net price i^ paid^ all 
memberis, (2) all product^ may be graded and placed in 
bply one pool. Poolers are paid prices for separate 
grades on a differential 'basis ,^ (3) all products are. ^ 
graded and. 0ach grade, style,^ variety or class con- 
stitutes a separate pool J Most pooling associations 
use either of the last tWp methods. The advantages 
of pooling arel (aj when .growers* commodities are pooled, 
the^grower may. receive anj advance of a percentage of 
the basic price of the commodity delivered. The final 
price is based on the proceeds of the entire quantity 
within the pool. This lessens t>e need for capital 
^ b)j? the cooperative, (b) tljie coopera>t lye is provided with 
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increased bargaining power, and (c). waste in marketing 
is small as individual lots a'^e eliminated. 

Pcrchasing Cooperatives: These are^ooperatives through 
which members buy the saj)plies they need such as the 
various forms of agricultural inputs, „Oftr they 
engage in retailing and wholesaling.' Charact erist ical ? y, 
farmers have sold their output at wholesale prices, while 
inputs were purchased at retail prices. They purchased 
in relatively small amounts and therefore, often paid 
pTenium prices for their inputs such as feeds, fertilizers, 
farm equipment and petroleum products. In order to 
overcome this probl em, farmers have turned to the 
cooperative as an economic tool. The important supplies 
purchased by farmers in North Carolina in descending 
order of importance are: feed, fertilizer, petroleum 
products, sprays, and building materials, ^ 

These purchasing cooperatives do not usual l>^||^equire ^ 
members to sign an agreement. Members are iffee to buy^ 
farm suppl ies wherever they choose , However , some 
cooperatives st ipul at e a tnininiim annual patronage require- 
ment and non-farmers may be patrons, but they are 
excluded from membership. The ma j or obj ect ives of 
purchas^ing cooperatives are to secure savings for their 
members by purchasing in large quantities, distributing 
supplies at ipinimum cos t ' and securing the type and 
quality of suppl ies that are bestj adapted to the 
members' needs. 

Service Cooperatives: Cooperatives in Norjth Corolina 
are not only pertinent to improvement of the income 
position of farmers, but some are designed to improve 
the quality of life of farmers fcy providing various 
services that would otherwise be deficient. 

Today, many families in rural North Carolina would have 
been deprived of electricity and tel ephones had it not 
been for farmer cooperatives. In some areas electric 
and tel ephone cooperatives have exclusive rights to 
serve the area and, ther ef ore , " anyont; living in these 
areas who wants the service must become a member of the 
cooperative. 

Telephoiie cooperatives are also important in providing 
telephone service to rural people at cost and farm 
insurance cooperatives are important to North Carolina 
farmers in protect: ng them against losses that might 
be due to fire P'<J inclement weather. 

It is important to note that the specific exampl es of 
cooperatives that have been discussed do not in any way 
exhaust thie nature of the functions of farmer cooperatives 
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in North Carolina, but merely are given as examples. 

Vsir-m ^r- r.ooperative in North Caro lina Relative to 
Farmer Cooperati ves at the Nat i^al Level , 

Table 2 shows that during the year 1964-65 there were 
\%Z farmer cooperatives in the United States with an 
estimated membership of 7.082.010. These have declined 
"to 7.790 in 1969-70 with an estimated "'^"b err. hip of 
6 354.980. Thus, there was a decline of 9.2 percent 
in nu;ber of cooperatives and 10 26 P^^ent in member- 
ship. North Carolina^ experienced a decline """"^^^ 
of cooperatives during this period also. In 
there were 40 cooperatives ^i^h headquarters in the 
state with an estimated membership °f . » 1^5 . but 
during 1969-70 the number of cooperatives had declined 
to 3? with a membership of 155.680. Thus, there was 
a decline of 5 percent in the number of cooperatives, 
buf a tremendous decline of 47.9 Pe^cent in membership. 
These declines seem to.be attributed to the genera 
decline in farm population and the ^^P^^ industrial- 
ization occurring in rural areas in Noi-th Carolina, 
thus providing more non-farm jobs. 

When the number of cooperatives "J^^^^ are not head- 
quartered in the state were considered, there was a 
total of 56 cooperatives doing business in the state 
in ?964-65 and 55 in 1969-70 (Table 3). Gross volume 
of sales for all cooperatives doing business^in^the 
state increased from $297,326 thousand in 1964-65 to 
$355 450.000 in 1969-70 which was an increase x3 9 
perc;nt.' At the national level the -^"^^f 
business done by farmer cooperatives ^^^J-J^ ^^^q 
$19,623,961,000 while that which was done in 1969 /u 
was $24 765 , 5S5, 000. This was an increase of 26.2 
Je?cent p-BHus. the trends in £armer cooperatives in 
S:rth Ja^tin; are consistent with national t-nds ; thes 
are, decreases in number and membership and increases 
in gross volume of business. 

In terms of average size of farmer "^P"^^^;;";^^^^' 
can be measured according to meir.bership " J^^""!^ 
business.* During 1964-65. the average number -■"^jr 
per cooperative at the national level 5' ^„ jg^^.y 

lev cooperative in North Carolina was 7.478.- In 1969 7( 
?he average number of members per ""P^^Ji^^^^Ji^i^^ 
"^^^r;^6"^?Jerrfo?l!'fhU: lTs\lll ^rfpiS^reJune i, 
til niller of members'per cooperative in "North Carolina 
Int in thL regkrd North Carolina still remains, high 
above the national average. 

•Calculations of average size are made from Tabl,es 2 an. 
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When aver«>ge size was measured according to gross volume 
of business, the national average per cooperative in 
1964-65 was $2,286,375, while that for North Carolina 
was $5,309. 392. During 1969-70 the average gross vol- 
ume, of busiaoss done per cooperative was $3,179 at 
the national level and $5,437,692 for North Carolina; 
therefore, by this criteria the average size of coopera- 
tives in North , Carolina also exceeds the national average. 

In terms of other rankings, in 1969-70 North Carolina . 
ranked 36th in the nation in number of cooperatives 
headquartered in the state, 34th in the nation in 
number of cooperatives operating in the state, 14th in 
the nation ir membership and 24th in ^ross volume of V 
business.** Therefore, farmer cooperatives are quite 
viable In the North Carolina farm economy. 

The Role of the University in Farmer Coop :^r-it ives in 
North Carolina 

As is typical of many states in this country, the Land 
Grant College System of North Carolina assists farmers 
in their cooperative endeavors. With the exception of 
one study that has been done by Robinson^ at North 
Carolina Agricultural and Technical State Universitv 
at Greensboro, most of the work relating to cooperatives 
has been done, at North Carolina State University in 
Raleigh and most of the discussion which is presen^ted 
in this, section has been secured by interviewing 
members of the faculty at that university who are 
assigned to work with farmer cooperatives • The major 
contributions of the university to farmer cooperatives 
have been research, education, consultation, and the 
creation of public awareness aiid understanding .. 

Research: Two types of research are carried out by the 
University; futuristic and applied. Futuristic or long 
range res ear ch is des igned to develop econo Jiic , social , 
or other kinds of model s related to cooperatives. The 
Extension service then translates ^hese theoretical 
models into workable tools. Applied research^as been 
concerned with the performance of ^ specific job for a 
specif ic 'cooperative. I*"* this regard, the University 
has one individual whose specific job is to" coordinate 
the University's work wit.i farmer cooperatives. For 
example, if the members of a cooperative are experiencing 
a particular problem, the University's coordinator would 
first be con:iulted and he would contact the particular 



**These values were computed from Tabxes given in Farmer 
Cooperative" Service, Statistics of Farmer Cooperatives, 
1969-70. on 



specialist whether he is in marketing, commodities, 
agric,ultural engineering or any other field of coopera- 
tive expertise. In this way, the different disciplines 
of the University can be effectively used by the farmer 
cooperatives in the state. 

Education: The second contribution that the University 
has been making towards the development of cooperatives 
in North Carolina is via its educational thrust. The 
extension service has been entrusted with t;his responsi- 
bility. The educational program include seminars for 
managers, employees, accountants, individuals in tech- 
nical areas a:nd for members of the board of directors. 
The University also coordinates the allocatiora of federSrl 
funds that are made available to it for use in contin- 
uing education programs for cooperative members. The 
county agent plays an important role in advising farmers 
on CQjoperative principles and, therefore, it i:. \ecessary 
for him to be continually improving his skills. In 
order to do this, the entire array of disciplines at 
the university that are related to cooperatives are ar 
his disposal for necessary guidance. 

Ano'iher aspect of education is the function of the 
University in teaching cooperative principles not only 
to students who are majoring in various areas related 
to agriculture but also to studencs of other disciplines, 
such as law, political science, et*. . '^'he; university 
also is quite involved in it'orking\ i. 4-K Clubs through- 
out the state and in this way a m^dluiR ^ ? provided for 
the introduction of young peopl e t6\ ccr , . ative business- 

Consultation: The third contribution. t>i it the university 
makes towards fostering the development of .^rmer . , 
cooperatives is that of providing consu ? t riMon , , ^ 
group of farmers decides to< es t ab 1 ish .ot.v^erat ive 
they would first contact the , coordijoa-tior at the Universit 
The coordinator would thati consult with .iiff^rput 
special ists on the staff, as he deoms necessary, then 
organize ancTronduc t a feasibility study. Upon completio 
of the study, the specialists would advise thct prospectiv 
members > h ether in their opinion the co»->per ative would 
be-a feasible undertaking. Should the specialists from 
the University advise against the establishing of the. 
cooperative and the firmer s stil-l want to proceed with 
their plans, they are free ^.o do so, because in n . way 
does the University become involvec' in the registering 
and legal aspects of cooperatives. This is done by 
the Department of Agricul^i; re , 

Public Understanding: Lastly, the l^niversity is involved 
in securing public ^ /»ders tr ;iding of cooperatives. 
Through the use f '" rtowslettevi; , feature articles and 

■' 8^ . ' ■ 
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fcAe University; press, the \ublic is mad^i aware of the 
biirr WO'/ k of various cooperatives ijx the statCo 

■' ■ ^ 

' IMPr^alCATlONS OP PARMER C00PERATIV3S JN NORTH 
CAV.>L1NA FUR THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

, • ' " * 

rhe important O"iesx:ion is, how can farmer cooperatives 
in; North Carr^lina be used as a model for developing 
cipuntire>»? \ 

It niist first l)e noted that models for developed economies 
easm ' readily transplanted in the ^-ve^opi^^^ co^^'^^''^®^ 
So-, in an attempt to answer this question, it ^.ppear? 
obvious to first examine some of the factors that h . e 
led to the success of cooperat ivesX in I^orth Carolina. 
Some of these .factors\ &re: 

1. There must be a felt need for the coopera- 
tive by those who propose lo participate 
in it. 

2. The proje^ct must be feasible. 

5. There must be the proper legal environment. 

4. Parmers must be taught the principjes of 
~ cooperatives. \ 

5. Ef f icient ^management is rlfequired. 

6. Technical assistance must be readily 
available. - ' 

7. Definite procedures and standards are 
needed for the Board of Directors of the 
cooperative. 

/ 8. Members must be kept informed" an^ feel : 
sense of belonging to the organization . 

.9. Prompt and accurate financial retui^ns to 
patrons are essential. 

10. There must be adequate volume of products. \ 

11. . Farmers must have^ faith in the organizati -jp , 

and ability to work together. 

" 12. The democratic principles must be adhe 'ed 

'•• ■ ■ , to. ' 
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Thd Land Grant College System in North Carolina provides 
m^^nv services related directly or indirectly to these 
factors as previously indicated. It is evident that 
fariiier cooperatives in North Carolina are fairly 
sophisticated forms 'of business "organizitiohs. The 
Ip'^ge volume of business that is done per cooperative 
is indicative that highly 'Qualified managers arS 
necessary. The Univers ity • s program is designed to 
train such managers and together with thi:.^, the extension 
officer provides much as sis tance to farmers „ who are 
i.i.terested in cooperatives. It is not intended that 
rne shbnld conclude that the operation of cooperatives 
7/A North Carolina possesses no element that can provide 
£r a model fvOr developirife' economies. In fact,, it does 
' provide a model . The level of sophistication that has 

C"* been achievsid in this state is not expected to be 
achieved in the developing countries immediately, 
because , of course, it waS developed in this state over 

• a period of years. The invaluable points that the 

developing countries can learn are the factors that have 
made farmer cooperatives succeed in North Carolina. 
Efforts on tlie part of the government will 'be required 
to create th*; laws that are necessary to clearly 
deiitieate legal dimensions of cooperatives. Training of 
cooperative manag^ers and leaders can become a functional 
jJkrt of the universities of t«he developing countries, 
and most important will be the education of farmers 
in cooperative a-ctivity. Considering the high rate / 
of illiteracy in the developing . countries , this will be 
the crux of the problem because it must ^e remembered 
that fhe ultimate success of the cooperative will rest 
with the farmers themselves . ... 
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Table 2. 



Year 



Number of coope:fatives in the U,S^, those 
headquartered in North Carol ina and estimated 
membfrship by year 



Cooperatives in the 
United States 
Numb er 



Cooperatives head-- 
quartered in North 
Carolina 



Membership 



Number Membership 



1964-65 

1967- 6S 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 



8,583 
7,940 
7,747 
7,790 ^ 



7,082, 101 
6,445.410 
6,363,555 
6,354,980 



40 
39 
40 
38 



'299,135 
176,860 
156,645 
155,680 



Farmer Cooperat/ive Service Statistics of" 
Farmgr Cooperatives , various years , 



Source: 



Table 3. Number of cooperatives in the U,S,, number 
doing business in North Caro J ina-^and gross\ 
volume of business v ' 



Year 



Cooperatives in the 
United States 



operatives doing 
busi!hes« in. North 



Co 



Carol ina 



Number, Gross vol^ume 

v,^ of business 
•($1,.000) . 



Number 



Gross volume 
of business 
($1,000) 



1964-65 

1967- 68 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 



8,583 
7,940 
7,747- 
7,790 



19,623,961 
22,413,959 
22,747,984 
24,76^,^55 



56 
57 
57 
65 



297,326 
307,426 
310,443 
353,450 



Source: Farmer Cooperative Service , Statistics oY l 
FCTmer Cooperatives , var ious years • 
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Basil G, Co ley y 
( Editoria'l Comments ) ^, 

An educational exchange i^nvolving Caribbean cultures 
^hat are basically agricultural would , be shortsighted, 
if^i t fa iled to deal wi t.h- ^gr^iculture in some degree. 
Brcause DrT Basil G. ^JColey is Jamaican by origin and 
American by academTc conditioning and training, he was 
an appropriate choice to .explore a significant agricul- 
tural instrument the. farmer Cooperative. As an 
option, the cooperative, is '-both a system and a service; 
,':.ais-such it" has both political and cul.tural implications. 
'>The lessons to b^ drstwnj f rojn . the model are highly rele- 
' yant/to tfie Caribbean agricultural milieu . One of the ' 
most Challenging pre sentations during the seminar at 
the Mona campus, Un:. varsity of the West Indies,' was 
that of a Jamaicah^ with long experience in agricultural 
organizations not unlike that of' the farmer cooperative 
movem^ent. The genesis 0^ the organization which pro- 
vided hiii experience was basically^ British and the 
transisitAon from colonial control to native Jamaican 
responsibility was a difficult and demanding ^^rocess, 
as he described it._^ 

Or. ^^jjO-ey's papef is the most specific and academic 
-"^m&ni the presentations. He has, of course, set as his 
task the exposition of a mechanisfn. or a process, the 
description of a state model,- and the linkage of a 
particular state uni/ersity- program with the coopera- 
tive mechanism in one state the state of North 
Carolina vfHere he teaches and ^pursues research in 
Agricultural Economics. I;or his layman audience, drawn' 
from non-economic and non agricuitur al disqiplines. Dr. 
Coley provides a detailed, clear expejrtation of terms, 
principles, comparative s tat istics ,^-and illustration. 
Some of the Caribbean nations involve^Lin the Exchange 
are no larger than the state .Dr.. Coley used as his model 
i^o^^--pf them, howevexL,-- are-w^i4:^hout thv? levcre disability 
of^hi/gh rates of illiteracy which he rightly cites as an 
important consideration in the implementation of such a 
mechanism as a f armer cooperative . - 

Usittg North C/arolina as .a case study. Dr. Coley attempts 
to^ provide guidelines for the transplanting of such a 
process. Hia eniimeration of factors which have led to 



the 'success . of cooperatives in North Carolina is a use- 
ful yardstick for a feasibility approach to the initia- ; 
tipn of such cooperatives. He does not, of course., deal 
with those specific or unique' elements in any, Catibbe'«^^^^^ 
nation which would be major obstacles to the su'ccess- b-f ^ 
such a . venture : ro^d communication sys t ems , ' inf oriiTa;^^ 
or public media services , legal naivete *, politiiia-l,^ ^ ; 
sophistication among the rural farm popul atvon r/*eqai^^ 
maintenance and replacement, orjihea-l.th asia deterirent: to 
m»xi,mum performance in the cooperative processv-; He h^^ 
left thi's tdsk to t>e enterprising tar ibb:ean agr^^ 
economists. Beca^urse he does have/ a' ba;slc awar^n^tss' p£ 
the tradit iona 1/agricul tur e scene ijv JaAaica'aind 
his exchange t^ok him into Barbados as^'- a ^cu^taryN con- 
tr^ist, it wo^d have been meaningf ul^jh^d he-.used 'this 
Caribbean reality to suggeist what hindrances he isees 
ahead for , /Caribbean communities deciding to try such 
an bptiojrtf. Such an exercise remains, therefore j to be 
done by/professionals in some vuch future exchange. 
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The Future of Musical Instruction 

and Training: Popular and Folk vs Classical 

Paper Pt'C^sented By Hue l P. Perkins 

' Introduction 

In' 1970, \a very provocative book appeared in America. 
Its title was- The Greening of America ; its author was 
Charles ileich, a law professor at, Y^l^ University; and 

. its thesfs was that a cultural revolution was tiaking 

'place in America which would significantly affect 
every facet of life in that country. Specific/ally, 
Reich submitted that Americ^ had undergone three 
ge^neral types of consciousnesses. The first had been 
formed in the first half of the «.nineteenta ^^ce^ntury and 
vas the traditional outlook of the American farmer, - 
small worker and businessman. The second consciousness 
or consciousness II emerged in the first half of this 
century and represented the values Of a.-; organized, 
corporate^ concrete, technological society. The third , 
consciousness was. just now appearing on the scene and 
it represented inew values based upon human life, self- 

. fulfiliment, active corcerns for the ills of the world 
and its exponents were new generation jf -young 

j people of high schodl ar.a college age groups. 

[Aside from consciousness Ill's openess to any and ,all 

\ experience, its energetic way of life, its freedom of. 

1 dress, the most interesting aspect of the movement is 
vthe -way it regards music. Music for this new generation- 
has beaun to replace words as a me'ans of communication. 
Music n|as become a way of life, and not a pastime. It 

, has b^ome^deeply personal, al lowing individuals and" 
grou^^to express their special view of the wor^d , 
The new movement and its musi-c hav6 spawned n«fre*rock 
groups^ combos-, solo singers, bands than ever before in 
the history o f miis ica? art . But tl\e .movement was ^ 
neither rock, nor blues, nor jazz, nor semi-classical., 
nor folk, nor baFlad, nor .country and, western--it was 
all of these and it, w^s More of these. Reich observed: 

d ! ' < i 

''But no single f^rm^ of mus5,c can really claim 
pre-eminence. It is the richness and variety 
and cont inual ly ^dia^nging qual ity of the new 
..music thaut is ijbs essence. It defies analysis ^ 
and explication' by critics because it never 
stands still to be analyzed; it rangfes from the 
Iflystic expressiveness of' Procol Harum, the 
emotional intensity of Jini Hendrix , the heaVy 
sounj^s of Led Zeppelin, to anywhere else the 
' heads of the new generation have been. Its 

ess^er^'> is the total scene: a huge and happy 
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noontime crowd in'Lower Sproul Plaza at Berkeley, 
some standing , some s itt ing , some danc ing ; every 
variety of clothes and costume, knapsacks and 
rolled-up sleeping bags; piled-up Afro hair and 
shoulder-length golden-blond, hair; a sense of 
everyone's sha ring the values and experience 
that the scene repi^esents, music' by the Crabs, 
a local group, mostly soaring, ecstatic, earthly 
rock that shakes the crowd, the buildings, and 
the heavens themselves with job; and above the 
sc ene , pr es id ing over it, those benevolent 
deities, the sungod, the ocean breeze, the brown- 
green Berkeley hills. "1 

If, in fact, there is a new culture developing in America.; 
and if the new means of communication is the art of 
music, then it follows that musical instruction in the 
high schools and the-universities of America would 
•necessarily have to undergo" reappraisal and ultimate 
revi s i on , 

In that this paper will deal with categories and nomen- 
clature of music, a definition of the terms seems 
appropriate. Usually when one refers to popular music, 
one generally means the music of the hour or the music 
which can generally be heard emanating from the radio 
stations, the juke-boxes, the record shops and the 
dance halls. When the term "folk'* is used it is in regard 
to music of the people" which usually developed anony- 
mously and eman'^ted fro.m the untrained musician as 
opposed* to a composer who had subjected himself to 
the formal study of music. Classical music, on the 
other hand, is usually used to describe a body of music 
which is al'ways composed and written down; it makes use 
of certain preconceived formal structures and generally 
is music of and about itself, depending little upon _ 
some extra-musical idea for its interpretation, even 
when upon occasion a literary program is associated 
with the^music. A more workable definition of popular 
music would be music of the masses ; in contrast to., 
classical .music which" might be termed music of the*' 

cul turall y init,i_a t _ejLi_J^^L^-liex^aJLJj^L. l,e s_s_ tJjLe _ajid_„5..m 

is needed for the enjoyment of popular music than is 
usually associated with the appreciation- of classical 
music. Even another definition of the two types of 
music has been advanced: popular music is music which 
is here todaybut gone tomorrow Whereas classical music 
is music that is perenially pojpular. For the remainder 
of this paper, popular music will be defined as the 
music which is written by contemporary composers for 
today's audiences while classical music will be regarded 
as music principally wirtten in the past and also 
presently with an idea of high seriousness and does not 
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nece'ssarily direct its appeal toward contemporary tastes 
or approva 1 . 

As one observes the development of musical instruction 
closely, one is struck by. the two types of music which 
are creeping into the music curricula at the levels 
of secondary and higher education. There seems to 
be a definite affinity for music called "rock 'n' roll" 
' and sonetimes just "rock" among high school students. - 
This music is popular music and makes full use of the 
present-day technology in terms of instruments, 
amplification of sound and special effects. The main 
instrument is the guitar and groups make use mainly of 
this instrument, accompanied with drums, piarfio and 
usually "bass or "fender" bass as it is sometimes called. 
The colleges and universities, on the other hand, show 
a predilection for "jazz" music which historical ly pre- 
dates "rock 'n' roll"^ and is a bit more sophisticated 
and restrained ir performances. While jazz is not 
generally regardea as folk- music in the same way in 
which spiritual s, sea chanteys and cowboy songs may 
be so defined, jazz, nevertheless,has its origin in 
the souls and minds of the people and the music expresse's 
certain identifiable element's which are associated^ with 
Amer ican- European-African cultures . 



Rock Mu sic int he High Schools 

^ In 1961, James S. Coleman canvassed over 4,000 young 
people in high schools of varying sizes and found that 
"rock 'n* roll" was checked by 51 percent of the boys 

,.and 48 percent of the girls as the kind of music 
most enjoyed. Classical music rated<:only six percent . 
with boys and ten percent with girls despite tlie fact 
that a large number of students were members of the 
band, choir or orchestra. 2 So pervasive has become 
this new music in the high schools that Hugh D., Maple, 
in an article entitled. "The Taste of Teens," suggested 
that music educators could not isolate young people 
from involvement w ith "rock ' n ' roll" during this par- 
t icular d e c ad e. Rather. th eijim_gic educator must ke^ep^^,., 
before him the task of exploring all music with students 
so th^t as the students mature, they will not have 
been exposed to only one kind of music thus making for 
a shallow musical life. 3 

Yet, the debate continues and some music educators hold 
to an opposite point of view. Simon Anderson suggests 
that popular music need- not be taught in the public 
classrooms. The music will carry itself. The music 
educators* job is to perpetuate western art music and 
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to .open doors to its perception , in the minds of the 
children of the nation. ^ The attempt "should not be 
made to join in the subculture of youth but rather, 
tell them about the beauties of the old masters and 
give them a point of reference against which they may 
proceed to make musical judgements. 

In much the same vein, Howard Hanson , wlio is the. retired^ 
head of Eastman School of Music, one of the most resp^^cted 
and active music schools in the country, laments the 
fact that the prof ess ional schools will not be able 
to survive urless a backlog of potential talent flows 
from the high schools of tho land, 5 Four years of 
college is not enough time in which to develop a first- 
rate violinist or clarinetist capable of playing 
symphonic literature. Soon, many schools will f'^d 
themselves unable to perform certain kinds of literature 
due to lack of capable instrumentalist:;. 

High school teachers cf music admit that they must offer 
units of instruction dealing with rock, popular, soul, 
gospel, and country and western music in an attempt 
to hold the attention of students. The explosion of 
populaj music has been overpowering and the secondary 
schools have not been able to overlook this fact. One 
explanation of the popularity of this new music may 
lie in the fact that tbe^onusic is simple, easy to 
play, and that the technical requirements of the music 
lie within the capabilities of adolescent musicians. 
Another explanation may be related to the fact that 
this. music is message music, constantly pulling at 
the audience to recognize the ills of this society 
and to seek ways to cure them. The mOsic itself suggests 
an alternative lifestyle to the one which presently 
e\ists--a lifestyle in which love, compassion, concern 
and Empathy are the main ingredients. And if, indeed, 
"ro»:k *n* roll'' lacks what have come to be considered 
the quality of serious music, it does represent a joyful 
celebration of what is happening in our times, 

Robert Binkley writes ^that today's child- sees musi^c in . 
two contexts. Ther'e is mu^ic in his _wo rid a n d_ mu s i c_in_ 
""tfie 'adult wo iTd and the ' wc r I'd s^^ar 
teacher authority is a ' my th' iiF not recognized by the 
student. He concludes that: " I ifstruc t i on as we know 
it must ultiamtely die. It is already being attacked 
by modern educators, and many teachers are searching for 
ways to ."Supplant the old process . , ,As "rock 'n' roll" 
is an influential part of modern culture, its instruction 
and use in the schools can and should be free of the 





shackles of the more irr e 1 ev-ant. pas.^^ 
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* While 'Jrock ^'n* roll" does not constitute a formal disci- 
:rpline of study in any university, the March 1973 issue 
\^of- Saturday Jl^eview of Literature carried a report of a 
\ private, non-profit college offering instruction in 
. y.'rock »n' roll'(\ It reported that some 100 students and 
yl2 musician-teacher^ comprised the college which charged 
a tuition o^ $40 per month. For this fee students receive 
rpur privatj^* lessons, four workshops and three seminars . 
each month. The curriculum itself covers the spectrum 
from Chicago Blyes to country Ballad to English "Rock 
'n\ Roll . "/ . ^ 

' \ ' Jazz in the Colleges 

New Orleans, Louisiana is regarded as the birthplace of 
jazz." It was here that the blending* of the musics 'of 
West Africa and Europe resulted in the complicated 
mixture^of sound and rhythm. The music of these two 
*continen\ts reached New Orleans principally through the 
islands of the Caribbeans. Haiti, Trinidad, Cuba, 
Martinique--all contributed in some way to this new 
birth of this new music on American Shores. ^ For 
its first '46 years New Orleans was a French posse^^ion 
and today still reflects the customs which were es- 
tablished during this early period. In 1764, when the 
cj-ty was celded to Spain, the music of the city resembled 
the music of the French West Indies, slmi lar to |^artinique 
or Haiti's. The combination, the timing, and the blend 
of these diverse styles coupled with ^the , adoption of 
European f^nstrument s and the popularity of military bands 
produced ' j azz which appealed to the American Negro a^ a 
vehicle for/ gaining acceptance in a white, culture and 
mayb^e winni^ng fame arid money. 

The early uses of this new music did much to affect its 
present status in terms of acceptance. Jazz m'usic, in 
its infancy, was regarded as- entertainment and us ed 
principally in houses of prostitution which abounded in 
the "red-light" districts of New Orleans. The actual 
,oi-igin of the word "jazz or "jass" has been the subject 
of muchv debate but it was usually thought to be synony mous 
::7~^Hrt-h~^h'e~'-5-exaal~act". Tlfe"~wWd'^'TrselT"an^^^ 

associated with it have had to live down this early 
pejorative connotation and win support. The early 
opponents of jazz found it immoral and debas ing and ^ 
constantly pointed to its questionable origin. Today, 
this attitude has reversed itself completely and jazz - . 
is now regarded as the one truly American form of music. 

Jazz has now become an accepted field of study in many 
of the colleges across the United States. Although most 
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coll.eges are still in fhe process of building curricula, 
th^Ve^ are pockets of considerable ac.tivity. The first 
problem in th.e, organizing of jazz studies program appears 
to- be that of winning administrative support for the 
prografn. David Baker, a member of the faculty of Indi:<na 
University, and director of one of the 'most successful 
programs at the college level suggests: 

^ "Jazz education needs jazz professionals, 

not c l.as^sical ly trained musicians with little 
or no jazz exper ience--however much they lik-e 
jazz. The administration must realize that if 
the teacher io to fulfill his ••function, which 
is not only to teach t echniques *but also to 
shape taste and give direction, he must be an 
expert . . ... jf 

When Baker was further asked: given a cooperative 
administration, what subjects would he like. to. see in 
the jazz curriculum, he arrswe'red: 

"I feel'that the t.e aching of improvisation and 
jazz theory are essential, and I see no rea^son 
why jazz theory should*not be taught on the 
level with standard theory. The history 'of 
jazz should be included and there should be a 
style and ana 1 y s is. cour s e in which a student 
would, learn to place in perspective the works 
of various composers, arrarfgers and performers.'' 

While the program which Mr. Baker heads at Indiana 
University ippears to be one of substance and definitio,n, 
the same cannot be said for the many jazz programs whi:h 
are currently being inaugurated in colleger. Paul Tam 2r 
a member of the Music faculty at the Univeirsity of 
California at Los Angeles visited. over one hundred 
colleges, universities and conservatories to determine 
attitudes, problems' and solutions regarding the teacTiing 
of jazz in higher education. He found much variation in 
the manner in which the courses were taught, length of 
time, size of classes, number 6f offerings and texts. 
It is interesting to note in the matter of texts that 
I h e fi v e b o'oics'^iTr o s t f r ex[xi e7rt"ly~n:i'S^ir~w e'r'e 

within the last^ 15 years. The five texts are as follows: 
Berendt's The New J'azz Book (New York: Hill and Wang, 
1961), Andre Hodier*s Jazz:^ Its Evo lution and Essence 
(New York: Grove Press, 1954;'; Guirther Schuller's E^rly . 
Jazz: Its Roots and Musical Development' (New York: 
Oxford University^ Press , 1968), Marshall .Sr.earns* The 
Story of Jazz (New York: Oxford U i v er ■ it / Press, 1956, 
New American Library, 1958) , and t^aul Tanner and Maurice 
Gerow's A Study of Jazz - (Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown, 
1964', revised 1969) .H 
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Another part of the study by Paul Tanner dealt with 
course offerings in jazz improvisation, scoring and 
j)€{rf ormance. Over eighty percent of thp. one hundred ^* . 
"colleges visited, had' jazz bands with seventy percent * 
of the colleges allowing ac^deipic credit for this — ^ 
activity. In some school s mus ic* ma jors were required 
to play in performance organizations with no credit 
allowed. No college, was visited in which the jazz band 
was made up entirely of- music majors causing its 
personnel to be compared with marching ban3 units in 
colleges in which membership is open to all stud en ts^ 
The coriclusi6n of M***. Tanner '/s ■ stud y wa-s as follows:.^ 

"In spite of all the problems, such as time and 
money, that troubled the students, teachers, 
'and administrators who were interviewed in this 
study', ti\e future seems to be promis ing for 
jazz on the campus. An increa:'>.n£ num^er of 
^ ^ schools are moving beyond the axs-. jry of jazz 
offerings for general students v;o build per- 
formance-oriented jazz courses into the 
curriculum. This study hopeful ly contributes 
ideas for the teaching and administration of 
theseprograms."12 

Another indication of the surge of interest in jazz and 
popula.r music is seen in the forma'tion of a new organizati( 
known as The National Association of 'Jazz Educators.. 
This organization, chartered in 1968,' proposes to further 
the understanding and appreciation o,f jazz and popular 
music and to promote its artistic performance. The 
association also provides assistance in the organization 
and . devel opment of jazz and popular music curr icu 1 a - in 
schools and colleges so that courses of study are in- 
cluded at all' levels of instruction. In 1 973, th.e 
membership was approximately 3,50(5. In .twenty- three 
states, members have organized state units with elected 
officers and in twenty-seven states, such units are in 
the process of being organized. (Its present president 
is Dr. Wi 1 1 iam Lee of the University of Miami at 'Coral 
Gables, Florida.) . * 



jar^'^d^e^gre'e program's in j a z z ^ the number of schools 
offering, bourses of study leading to baccalalireate 
diplomas is small. The National Association of Schools 
of Music, which is the sole accrediting agency for 
departments, colleges and schools of music in the United 
States, reports that of- its 410 member, schools, only 12 
of them offer a degree in jazz studies. This gives 
some ■ 3 ndi cat ion of the caution with which many of these 
5chpo.ls are preceding with regard to popular music in 
the curricula. The same organization notes that 
instruction in the guitar has increased significantly. 
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Of their member schools, 13 offer a major in guitar at 
the bachelor's level 'and 4 have master's degree programs. 
The guitar is the most social of instruments and is 
usual ly .assoc ia-ted with rock groups as well as small 
jazz corabinat'ions . 

Conclusions « 

While popular and folk music appear to be making signifi- 
cant inroads' into the instructional program at bot% the 
secondary and collegiate levels, classical music still' 
prevails as the predominant body of material for study. 
The conferaporaneouG aspect of popular music upon which 
very little criticism or research has been applied, as 
well as the frequency with which stylistic differences 
in mus ic occurs in current performances leaves many 
teachers without a scholarly basis for approaching 
these subjects. Increasingly, however, books and materials 
are beginning to appear dealing with the subject of folk 
and popular music. This will lead to a greater acceptance 
of this kind of mus ic in classrooms and a more thorough 
and, academic approach to its instruction. 

T^ie pervasiveness of popular music in the life of twentieth 
century man, coupled with the fact that the art has now 
become a,, form of communication, demands that it be 
repkoned with in our schools and colleges. In this 
context, it should be permitted to co-exist with and. not 
necessarily displace the music of the past. Popular and 
folk music cap anJ should be taught -in. relationship to 
everything that has* preceded its moment ^f creation, 
recognizing tht fact that no art form exists in a void 
but is the sum total of the past, the present, the culture, 
the technology expressed through various individuals. 

Historically, music has lagged behind the other arts in 
development and acceptance. This appears to be equally 
true within the art form itself. An explanation of this 
fact may be/3*elated to the idea that music is a temporal 
art and that its impact is perceived aurally. In both 
instances time and r epetition are needed for its under- 
standing and appr ec fat ion . It is reasonable to assume, 
then, that folkand popular music will event ually win 
acceptance in the schools and colleges of the United States 
but^ the process will not be revolutionary, rather one of 
gradual assimilation of these kinds of music into the 
ma ins t ream of musical pedagogy. This has always been the • 
plight of the musical art.. 
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^ ■ \ ^ • ■ , • , 

Huel D . PerVjjns 
( Editorial Comments ^ , ' ' 

he second of^the articles 'gi'oupeci under the^ category, 
olitical and> Cultural Variances in-5ystems and Service s, 
reats a cultural ^phenomenon most prominent >n the Black 
ommunities of both the' U . S . A . and the Caribbean --v 
usic. Assessing the elements^of popularand folk -music, 
T\ Huel Perkins considers tKeir impact ifpon traditiopal 
usic curriculum and through the products of such music 
ducation, the r es u 1 1 ing imp 1 ic at ions ^or the future of 
lass-ica 1 music . The socio-economic implications of 
iisic on" culture .and community pose very challenging 
onsiderations for the curriculum planners both in the 
.S-. and in the Caribbean. The disc jockeys on radio 
tations, the record industry prdm^tion, the 'perenn ial 
uke-box, the easy-to-own cassette , .the dance hall with 
.ts constant Stream of young talent instrumental and 
'ocal, and the recent craze of . the rock concert: • all 
:hese cpalesce^to challenge the substantive survival 
»£ traditional classic music ^nd the continuity of a 
;ignifica.nt cadre of aiscip'l ined , dedicated, formally 
:rained talent whicn will continue to feed the pro-- 
:6ssional schools cf mus^ic and to sustain the aesthetic 
taLidity of- wh^t is considered traditionally as classical 
Busic. The^^'mphasis on the. guitar as an instrument 
Inextricably bound to the current folk music idiom and 
the subject of the revolution in musical canons of T;4Ste 
suggest very b.asic cultural impacts which can not be 
Ignored by the.serious music educator. The polarity of 
Che v'ad-ult world' of traditional music and the 'youth 
cult' ^of rock thythm and sound dramatize the dilemma 
facing the music curriculum designer." The modern 
neclianical instrumental phenomenon and its function" in 
altering the level of aural percep^tion and the att.itudes 
of the ycung listejier in matters of volume, melody and 
varie.ty^-are . g.oncomitant ^sub j ects of concern to which 

i^^^ pT-e^^^;4;^pap.er~ does nnt addr e^s^iJLS^il l^^t^ these — 

matters are -inherent to the larger dilemma of the pro- ^ 
f^ssional music educator tryin>^ to maintain touch with 
the past, contact with the present and insight into the 
'fu-ture for the good of the larger society.- 

Dr. Perkins discusses Ja^z, a musical idiom once pejo- 
rativ'ely tolerated, as it takes place in the music 
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curriculum as an ^'accepted field of study". By infer- 
ence, one might expect that Rock 'n' Roll might have a 
' similar ^ fate in future music education.* Certainly, th 
lyrics of Rock »n» Roll, like those .of the Jazz idiom,^' 
will have a niche in future folk literature and a 
significance in future as commentary for social history 
and socio^logy. T)\e cultural syster. examined Here by 
P-r. Perkins provides one avenue for convergence of 
Caribbean and Ajp^^erican cultures into- ipa in- stream world' 
music. Again, the author does not explore this point, 
perhaps because it . is one assumed/.as* valid and in- 
contestable A^lso; if one role of the West Indian 
student on the U.S; campus is welcomed and estab^l i s4ied , 
It ism the rich musical idiom these Sctudents so often 
translate from their island cultures to the njainland. 
'Music as a cultural system becomes a basic mode of 
communication, a valid political, social and educationa 
medium for influencing culture and society. As a 
viable and vital mode of communication, music, as dis- 
cussed in the present article by Dr. Perkins, prese.nts 
a communication phenomenon which should be considered ' 
carefully and appropriately with the final article ^.n 
this category, ^'Communication Needs of a Varied i 
Audience and the Media's Responsibility" by William 
D i 1 d a y , J r . - 
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Human Resource Development, In 
Employment and Training- 
Paper Pre.s&gted By J«uana Lyon 



[n troduc t ion 

Approximately seven years ago, the United States Depart- 
lent of Labor introduced to*all its t:ooperating agencies 
throughout the nation the concept of Human Resources 
)evelopmeirt . It was applied to programs administered 
■>Y the U^S. Employment" Service and its delegate 
igencies in raiding the employment standards of mem- 
bers of cultural minority groups . Based on an existing 
nationwide network of cooperating agencies and carried 
from -t^ national through the regional to state and 
local -levels of implementation, the so-called HRD 
(Human Resources Development) emphasis' was carried to 
the grass rpots of those communities which had pre- 
vriously hadonly minimal involvement in the world 
work. The total program was 'supported by a number 
of federally fuhded training projects made compatibl*^ 
wixh local labor'market conditions. Analysis of t: 
labor market was also provided by the Employment 
Sery ce. In fact, local State Employment Service 
agenc ies became coordinator s and' referral agents or 
th^' total program concept. 

To address human resources development as a universal 
concept,' not tied to established governmental agencies 
in any particular country, I will omit from this over- 
view those functions or activities which are typical 
of Employment Service agencies in ^the United States 
and substitute a iton-specific government or other agency 
ox enip loyer fpr-^the project originator. 

It is not intended to apply the term "minority" solely 
on the basis of racial or ..ethnic difference. The terms 
•'minority culture" or "minority group" used in this 
paper should be interpreted as referring to members ' 
of a group or community whose cultural and econom^ic 
bases differ from, fhose of the dominant culture of 
the yeg ^ ion o r~TroiTntnry t — M em b e r s -o f a m in OT-Tir}r— c^^t^trr-e-— — ^ 
are usually isolated and often alienated from those 
individuals forming the.dominant society of a specifi'c 
nation. . ^ 

Many times, in considering plans for industrial develop- 
ment , natura I resources In a particular area form the 
^ba-sis for decisions, and the human resource comes under 
consideration almost as an .afterthought . Where th3 
humanelement^is considered, especially in. underdeveloped 
areas, it often enters into the picture only as a source 
of'cheap labor: Industrial developers often fail to 
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consider^the fact that/for purposes of long-range 
or perjnanent productive devel opment , there must be 
throughly r eseafr ch ed , . compr ehe ns i ve total community 
development and, above- all, human resource develop- 
ment to parallel that, of .the natural resources. 

The Human Resource Development Project 

The type. of human development project ujn.der discu?^ion 
has been utilized in the United States primarily m 
^elati'on to two sets of local conditions: (l)-]:here is 
an established business and indus t r i a 1. commun i t y 
offering job opportunities which have, not been accessi 
to members of minority groups due to their lack of 
occupational qualifications; (2) an industrial enterpr 
. IS moving into an area which can provide the necessary 
•labor force if members of the commuaitv can be brouj^^ht 
to the required skill level. vj 

Human resource development in the area of employment 
and training consists basically of five major phases: 
CI) Identification of. the potential work .force; (2) 
Outreach; (3) emp 1 oyabi 1 i t y d ev e 1 opn^ent ; '(4 ) . pi a c eraent 
and (5) -follow-up/ Within these major .ireas, a number 
of coordinated activities combine to accomp^lish the 
desired result. The basic plan for ^uman Resource 
Development in Employment can be i 1 rustarated : (see 
chart at end of text) . 

Identification 

The first step in attempting to d e ve 1 op a 1 o ca 1 la^bor 
force is identification of the potential labor force. 
Identification includes an analy.sis of the numbers, ' 
characteristics, location, and skills in the community. 
This information can be -obtained from: (a) existing 
pertinent ^statistical, data compiled by any recognized 
agency working i'n .the / ie 1 ds of health, welfare, 
education, etc., or community, civic, or social orga- 
nizations; and (b) in the absence. of such statistics, 
a. survey made for that specific purpose, utilizing 
wherever possible,' enumerators from or familiaj^wiyi 
— t^i^^-t - v '^ti'ia t ro' n 'r^ — — - - • - 

The Advisory Committee 

The human resource develp-pment concept must be clearly, 
understood and supported 'by the community to which it 
is applied. A project of this nature must not give the 
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For sample of survey^ qu e st ionna ir e Vs ee Appendix A 
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ppearance of having been imposed on the target 
opulation by administrative fiat. The leading elements 
f- the community and, ultimately, each indlividual member, 
hould be convinced that this program can and will 
e to the benefit of the community. Two universal 
uman reactions assume special dimension in this type 
f effort: resistance to change and fear or rejection 
f the unknown or unfamiliar. A human resource develop- 
ent plan confronted wi^h these attitudes in a 
ommunity is doomed to failure. 

fter initial contact of project persi;nnel with 
ommunity leaders, they should be invited to contribute 
heir ideas to the total program by participating i?i 
n advisory , committee or council. Ideally, such a 
ommittee would consist of these community spokesmen, 
ro j ect supervisory staff, representat iv es <of local 
overnment, and staff of agencies or- organizations 
apable of rendering supportive services. Where 
ppropr iate , representatives oflocal media might 
Iso be included. The composition of the committee 
hould be determined on the basis of local conditions, 
.ny element of the local community or government which 
an provide significant input or support should be 
nyited. 

•he advisory committee serves a number of purposes, 
'rom^inent among them are liaison with the target 
>opulation, input and reaction from the local community, 
loordinat^on of all available supportive resources, 
jvaluatioh of the project, and perhaps one of the most 
rifal needs: establishment and maintenance of a con- 
'.inuous two-way flow of inforamtion between the project 
idmini strator s and the target population. 

Wherever possible, such an advisory committee should be 
:haiTed by a representative of the local community. 
Should* circumstances prevent tKis, great care must be 
exercised by a project or governmental representative 
In the chair not to impose h'is ideas and values or 
those of his agency, on committee members. The chairman 
nust be sensitive to and respect the personal dignity ■ 
Df community leaders. He must develop the ability to 
elicit their input because, unlike representatives of 
1 dominant society, members rf a minority culture may 
not volunteer information or may withdraw from confronta 
tion in a subject ar'ea with which they are unfamiliar. 

Outreach 

The whole concept of human resource development a^nong 
minority groups calls for a person-to-person approach, 
dealing with individuals , not numbers . Once the 
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---char-ac4:^r4^t4c-s-^&#— t-he^- a r g e t p oycrl"aT'i~on have be^ ] ' 
determined, a comprehensive outreach effort must follow. 
Whether the individuals to be rea;hed live in urban 
ghettoes or in rural areas, whether they have had 
some exposure to the world of work or not, they usually 
f,eel and are isolated from the mainstream of their 
country*s society. For a number of reasons, this 
isolation is generally compounded by alienation from 
the mainstream. This results in a variety of reactions 
to recruitment efforts, ranging from mild suspicion and 
caution to open hostility. Successful outreach must 
be firmly based on understanding of community character- 
istics and sentiments and a willingness to depart from 
traditional techniques. 

The first contact with prospective trainees is made 
, through two avenues of o^t-reach,: (1) direct outreach 
through individual contacts by*^ mo bile agency or company 
personnel, and (2) indirect outreach through the coopera- 
tion of community organizations and individuals . The 
most effective way to conduct outreach activities is 
through extensive use of staff indigenous to the area 
and the target population . Indi vidua Is employed i n 
this capacity should not only be thoroughly versed in 
the local language and cultural traditions but must be 
accepted by and relate to indi/iduals to be contacted. 
At the same time, they must be thoroughly trained in 
the practice and objectives of their, employing agency 
and the particular project on wh^ich they are working. 
They are, in effect, the mpst vital link between thr, 
agency or empl^oyer and the target community. 

In selecting outreach workers, past experience in 
some type of comjnunity contact work among their people, 
in addition to the criteria listed above, should be" 
considered a qualifying asset. This experience may 
have been on a paid or unpaid basis, including service 
as a member of a tribal, government or community organi- 
zation. DcCcisive factors would be the scope and 
effectiveness of such community contact. Care must 
be taken that, in select in g out-reach workers, traditiona 
agency or company qualification standards which are 
irrelevant to tlie work, to be perfbrmed are not rigidly 
applied and al 1 owed to prevent the employmeitt of an 
otherwise qualified applicant. The emphasis is, after 
all, on the individual's ability to reach members of 
the target population, to gain their understanding and 
favorable reaction to the recruitment effort, and to 
act as liaison between them and the employer. 

Another imporb^nt aspect of outreach is ut i 1 i zat i on o f 
existing conm.ini ty organizations. These may be formally 
organized, such as community action groups or tribal 
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jvernmeirtrs-r err— tire y^niray^ big- quirt^rnlF^TTirarlr; ^such ars 
jcognized spokesmen of a particular village or gioup^ 
Lubs, or any other association of iridividuals which 
m be enlisted to reach all segments of a community. 

apioyability Development 

ice an individual has been identified as interested, 
ligible and ava,alable as a prospective member of the 
Drk force to be recruited, the full range of employ- 
bi 1 it y development ser vices swings into action. The 
Dncept of employabil ity development literally means 
ringing the individual to the level whe^e he can function 
atis-factorily in the type of employment he is interested 
ti . ' 

dequate function in a pprcicular job requires a com- 
ination of job skills, job literacy, and job attitude, 
efore these can be developed, v.ie individual entering 
mpl^yabi 1 ity development must be a^ssessed^in terms of 
is own .intjerests , actual or potential abilities, and 
ocational aspirations. In cases where the individual 
as never been exposed to any type of employment, the 
irst step would be to give hini a basic understanding 
f the world of work. This should be followed by some 
udimentary orientation to the main groups of occupations 
nd the training required, followed by information on - • 
he current labor market status in his home area, i.e., 
he- type of occupations which, are in demand locally, 
f the prospective employer has already been identified, 
n overview of the range of occupations offered by this 
mployer, including specific working conditions, should 
e included. 

'hen 'the trainee has reached the point at which he must 
lake a realistic occupational choice, he will be assisted 
ly a combination of assessment tools, such as aptitude 
;ests and individual counseling, which includes assisting 
lim to take stock of his own special aptitudes, knowledge, 
tnd interests so that he will be placed in a work situation 
rhere he functions at his optimum skill and interest 
. <jvel . 

Counseling and Assessment 

:he area of assessment is crucial in ensut^irg that the 
worker's skills and interests are correctly identified 
Erroneous conclusions at this T)oint can lead to mis- 
issignment and', consequently, dissatisfaction of the 
vorker and the result that he leaves the job or works 
It less than his optimum level. 



(ey persons in the assessment phase are the counselors 
)r other :-ndividuals assigned assessment responsibilities 
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_ln_war kxn^ -Jii tti- memb^e r^-af— m i-no r- it y -giwip s-; - the — s t anda rd— 
mainstream criteria for counselors and counseling muzt 
be modified by consideration.of the special circumstances 
and needs of the counselee. Failure to do so- will 
result in failure to communicate and, ultimately, in 
failure to accomplish the purpose of the counseling 
process . 2 

Without making reference to any particular group of in- 
dividuals, it can be stated as a basic, universally valid 
fact that any individual relates best to someone from 
a s imilar background and environment ,thantoan 
individual who has developed an acute understanding of 
the environment. 

Professional counselors often advance the theory that a 
trained counselor can succe^ssf ul ly counsel any individual 
regardless of his background or circumstances. .In 
reality a mainstream counselor and a counselee from a 
minority culture often appear to be communicating. On 
closer examination, however , questions and answers may 
be exchanged but* there is no communication in the true 
sense. In cases where an interpreter must be employed, 
the problem is intensified. ^ 

Where an agency or employer conducting human resource 
development activities among members of a minority cultur 
insist on a minimum of a bachelor's degree in Social- 
Work or a related field in personnel S'erving as counselor 
the addition to the staff of counselor aides or employ-, 
ability aides speaking the language of and relating 
to the target population is strongly recommended, i f an 
indigenous professional counselor is not 'ava il able . 



^Attached under Appendix B is an excerpt from The Human 
Resources Development Concept , U.S. Department of Labor 
wh ich out 1 ines that agency * s concept of the counseling 
function in this type of project. 

^Excellent il lu^strat ions of this type of failure are 
provided in the Navajo Rehab ilitation Project Technical 
.Reports, Northern Ar i zona. Univers ity , Flagstaff, Arizona 
1967. Useful observations on counseling members of 
the Black, Spanish-Heritage, and American Indian minority 
groups in the United States are contained in Manpower 
Services to Minority Groups: A Desk Reference for ES 
Personnel (U . S^ Department of Labor, Manpower Administra- 
t ion) . 
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Oltimate obyectTve"s~of tIiese~counsel ing ef forts inc liide" 
development of job related self-knowledge and under- 
standing-and of adequate problem solving and adjustment 
ability without complete dependency on vocatrona^ 
direction from others. More immediate objectives 
include attainment of a training or work placement which 
builds on positive motivation for work and develops 
positive work att'itude^. Analysis of the need for 
supportive or remedial services should also be. made 
by the counselor. . 

The efforts of the counseling staff can be aided signif- 
icantly by utilization of any community resource such 
as volunteers , teachers , and staff of other agencies. 
-Fellow trainees can often be of great assistance in a 
supportive role. 

Attached under Appendix C is an. outline of the subject 
matter which should 'be included in the scope of pre- 
vocational training and counseling. These basic 
concepts may be modified or expanded to meet the needs 
of the community to which they aTe applied. 

Training ^ 

Once the individual's aptitudes, interest, and work 

motivation have been matched with existing job oppor^ 

tunities.and his training needs have been determined, ^ 
__he_is jc£err_ed_to_Xlie _a.pproprlat e—tr-aining- program . In 
the United States, a number of federally funded training 
programs is available i6 applicants meeting the respec- 
tive eligibility criteria. In addition, there are 
apprenticeship progi^ams . under the auspices of labor 
unions, on-the-job training programs conducted by 
individual employers, and a multitude of training pro- 
grams offered by private institutions for a fee. De- 
pending on the training res.^urces available to residents 
of a particular country, the counselor will- schedule 
human resource development trainees for such training. 

Once an individual is enrolled in a training program, 
the Tolc of remedial and supportive serva ces. becomes 
'especially important. It is not sufficient, for example, 
to teach an individual how to operate a particular piece 
of machinery. He must also be oriented to work etiquette; 
he may need eye-glasses or other medical or dental 
services; his transportation problems must be solved; 
his basic educational skills may have to be improved; 
or he may have problems in the area of personal economics 
and may re'quire basic consumer education . In some , 
instances, he may have a legal problem with which he 
requires assistance. It is during this phase that the 
supportive and follow-up activity, of the counselor and 
his effective use of available supportive programs can 
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-xrft-en-nralce or "rrealc iTie success of the tTVining' (Effort . 

Training plans and schedules must be developed in full 
consideration of the availability and adequacy of 
training facilities and instructors. Many jobseekers 
lose faith and patience if training is delayed. The 
training experience increases in meaning to the trainee ^ 
when it is supplemented by field trips which give him 
the opportunity to see the work he is int crested . in 
being performed in the-actusl job environment. 

One resourceful ^employer in "Arizona went to the trouble 
. of producing a television film showing tHe tasks being 
performed at the work site, ir.elucing the noiie 'level 
of the machinery in operation. This gave the trainee 
the opportunity not only of gaining a better understanding 
of the work to be performed but 9'f determining whether 
he could perform adequately in that environment with ' 
that particulg,T noise level. 

Job Placement 

When both training and counseling staff agree that the 
trainee is ready to be placed in a particular job, two 
new phases of activity in his; behalf swing into action 
which are closely related: employer relations and job 
development. 

'■. 

- .- 

— Eii^ec-t i-v-e— r-el-a-t-ion^wi th emp-loyers a^ vital to agencies 



and job developers attempting' to place any individual 
but especially recent graduates of training programs 
into permanent jobs.. This is. doubly important where 
the trainee is a member of a minority culture and has 
had no previous employment experience. The prospective 
employer must have enough~Taith in the judgment and 
integrity of the agency or individual making the contact 
to offer the job applicant the opportunity for which 
they declare him qualified. ' y 

Job development efforts on behalf of an individual who 
is job ready must emphasize the assets and potential of 
^_the. applicant rather than attempt to play on the employ- 
er's sympathy. HowevrT, employers should be motivated 
to tailor their jobs to the applicant's skills where 
possible. An employer might, e.g. react favorably to 
the suggestion that an inexperienced applicant could 
be trained to follow the employer's customary work 
patterns rather than coming to the job with precon- 
ceived ideas developed during previous employment. 

A valuable asset to job development staiEf is prior analysi 
of the range and types of occupations used by a particular 
employer so that applicants can be matched to them. 
Another aspect which should be emphasized is the need 
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to develop job openings in which incumbents can learn 



7a~n d~ardvance:; l Jiis ha"s~l5e~en~ "called the '^"career laad^^ 
concept. The existence of a career ladder on which 
the individual can aspire to a higher level can be a 
significant incentive.^ 

In the case of a j ob d ev e 1 opment :^ ef f or t for a number of . 
individuals of a noncompetitive group or minority culture", 
acceptance of "such job applicants by one or more important 
employers in the area should be made known to other 
potentia'l employers and could open many doors. Broad 
community support of such an effort, along with favor- 
able publicity through the mass media, can also be a 
positive asset. - 

Follow-Up ^ 

Staff of a Human Resourc e Development Project must follow 
the progress of the ind ivi>4ual trainee from his or her 
first contact with the program to job placement and 
through an initial period-of ac^tual performance on the 
job. , 

Effective follow-up consists not only of the basic 
counseling function but of a continuous strong supportive 
effort in all potential problem areas. These may 
range from major problems affecting the health or 
,domest ic r e lations of the trainee to r el at i v ^1 y^minor 
ones which can accumulate and discourage the individual 
or -take up so much of his time that he has to drop out 
o f the program. ^ 

Eveu after job placement, supportive fpllow-up is crucial. 
The individual is now performing in the actual job' 
situation, perhaps for the first time in his. life. 
Although he has^ had thorough • o ri entat ion dur ing his 
training petiod, the world of work is still unknown 
territory to him. Many of its routine aspects confuse him, 
and he is usually tense and unsure whether he can actually 
measure up to the employer's expectations. Occias.ional 
contact with follow-up personnel can reassure him and 
instill the needed confidence. 

Pust placement follow-up with the employer is equally 
important . M i sund er stand ing s between employer and the 
new employee can often be cleared up by follow-up staff 
who understand the cultura T background of the employee 
and can explain attitudes or actions which puzzle or ' 
annoy the employer or supervisor. On the other hand. 



See Appendix. n for illustration of a career ladder. 
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employer grievances can be rel ayed to the new employeA _ 
in a tactful manner. The lengtn ot time during which 
post-placement follow-up should be conducted must be 
flexible in each case and should be guaged by the ex- 
tent to which the individual Is a-d just ing to the "tota l " 
epployment situation. , - 

Conclusion 

This overview jjiad tg be brief and factual. Th^re was 
no room for the drama which is imp licit in the concept 
of human resource development. The human element here 
covers an infinite range not only of national and 
cultural- groups but of human emotions, needs, and 
aspirations. 

^The. people of any country are its most valuable resource. 
To develop that human resource to its highest potential 
ncit only raises the economic level; the impa,ct is felt 
in, every element qf national life. A concentrated 
effort in human resource development , can be one of the 
mo ST: reward ing projects und ert aken in any country of 
the world . 
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NAVAJO MANPOWER SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE ^ APPhNIjIX A 

Agency \ 

Universe 

Name: 

School Dist. 



Chapter 
Census No. 

Highest Grade of School Completed (21-22)" 
(To be asked of everybody) Do you have 

a job npw? . (If yes., go to 2) yes no (23) 

(If no, go to 3) 



(24) 



(To b.e asked of those persons-, with jobs) 

A. Who do you work for? Employer's name: 

(If self-employed , write "self") 

B. What is •your employer's business? . (25) 

C. Whe're^ do you work?_ (26-2: 

r ^ ^Name of community or town 

D; What kind of Work do you do?_^ [ (28) 

E. How long' have you done this work? (29) - 

yr s . "mths . 

F. How did you^ learn your job? (30) 

G. Is, your j bb"^^*^ f u.11 - 1 ime job? yes no (31) 

H. Do» you usually work at the kind 

of job you are doing now? yes no (32) 

(If yes, go to 4) (If no, continue 

to Tvje'xt question) 

I. What is your usual job? (33) 

J. How did you learn it? (34) 

K. When did you last work at your 

usual job? (35) 

L. How long did you work at your 

usual job? (36) 

yr s . mths , 

M, When do you expect to work at your 

usual job again? (37) 

(Give best guess"] For example, "in April, 
in spring, or never") 



(GO TO QUESTION NUMBER 4) 
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' Juana Lyon * 

"(Ed i-toTl a-lr-C-omm-enr^ 7" 



In cons ider ih^g category III, Political and Cultural 
Variances in Systenfs and Services , the importance of 
•human resource development is crucial. In our Caribbean 
Exchange, we were tremendously fortunate to have as the 
manpower s.pecialist, a Native American fl-uent in Spanish 
and English, in addition to her own Indian vernacular. 
In her paper, Mrs.' Juana Lyon introduced the concept of 
KPvD - Human Resources Development - a major area of 
potential value to the minority communities represented 
among the U.S. participants, as w^ll as to the diverse 
West Indian communities where HRD is crucial to.. national 
growth and- independence. Earlier, Coley dealt in his 
-paper with agricultural economics in the conte::t of 
farmers cooperatives of. several types; next, Perkins 
has analyzed the musical idiom as a cultural nexus and 
a communication systeni vital to education; now Lyon 
focuses on the basic problem of human resources, the 
matching of these resources to the employment needs, the 
training of the human resource potent ial , and the counsel- 
ing .e-ssential to job-lacement and "empl oyab i 1 ity develop- 
.ment". For the toal development of community, Mrs. ,'Lyon 
advocates a, progr e-m of HRD parallel to the traditional 
systems for natural resources development. She strikes' 
at the root of the problem wh^n she asserts that "the 
human resource comes under consideration almost as an 
after-thought". The focal point in this paper is that 
the human resources should not be considered - as so 
often it is - as a mere source of labor, and cheap labor 
—at- that. In under developed areas and. communities of 
disadvantaged human potent ial , the int e 1-1 i gent ident if i - 
cation, development, allocation and support of available 
human resources requires "long range or permanent pro- 
ductive development". The importance of Can accui ate 
dat^ base, the necessity of removing "resistance to 
change and fear or rejection of the unknown or un- 
familiar", and the indispensable invo 1 vejiient of communi- 
ty leadershipasthv^ liaisioii factor in commun icat ing 
with the target HRD population are carefully delineated' 
in this persuasive brief on the value of human resource 
development.- The useful appendices provide a well 
articulated process for guidance anjl counseling in the 
area of occupational information and training. For 
the numerous developing institutions e^f higher educa- 
tion that are shifting to the cooperative education 
format as a means of survival, attention to HRD wouid 
be f eas ib 1 e .and profitable. 
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Though this particular paper deals objectively with 

-hiwva^n— r «^u ^-e— d e ve 3rOp m en t - wi t hrou t s p e e-i-f -f-chou^—on 

the Native American popu'l ation which is the target 
coramunit^y in the experiences of this sp^ec ia 1 is.t , one 
of the basic benefits to- the'U.S-. partic^ ants go^ng 
to the Caribbean derived from the .opportunity to see 
this Indian prof essional demonstrate clearly many of 
the poiiLts in her presentation as- she t an Apache - 
and her Nativje American colleague/ a Flathead lawyer 
provided for the Black and the Wh,ite ' participants v 
insight into the cosmos of American Indian perceptions 
and tht very different demands to f aced , if Ciie is 
expected to develop the human resource potential Among 
'the diverse Native American cultures in the U^S.A. Th 
isolation and alienation factors were sharply , drawn as 
thb seminar evo 1 ved and the., discus s ions illuminated 
the challenging i'ssues of raising the employment stan- 
dards of members of diverse cultural minority groups. 
The concept of HRD could well -be the single thrust of, 
a future seminar and significant cultural exchange. 
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fiommuni cat ion ' Needs of a Varied Audience . 

j: ari^— t-Jve-44«444-*-s— Re^ po^ns i-^-i-Li^^ - - — — 

Paper Presented By William H. Dilday, Jr . 

Merriam We>bster*s dictionary def ines commune iat ions as 
the exchange 9f thoughts, messages or ,the likes as by ^ 
speech, signals or writing. The ability to communicate 
is something we all possess at birth in one fashion or 

.another. From infancy we' are able to communicate our, 
wants and our needs to the people around us through 
sounds. People. also communicate through hand, eye, and 
body signals* The Only drawback to these and siihilar 

^methods of communication is that we must be able , / 

ph)^sically to see and/or hear another person in order 
to communicate I However , as t ime evolved , the dependenc e.. 
up*on physically seeing or hearing a person in order to 

/cbmBui^yLcate was alleviated* Beginning first with the 
use of ^a- drum and smoTce signals and« continuing right up; 
through the wireless to today, we have a new kind of 
comihunication medium': e 1 ec tron ic - s igna 1 s such as radio 
and television. ' ' 

Communication, as common and basic, a necessity of life* 
as" food and shelter, has matured and expanded to an 
industry so powerful and so vital that its effect on 
present day society is inc'alculabl e . Hardly a person 
in-'the United States passes a day in which he or she 
is not confronted wf.th or influenced by some form of 
the mass media. Radio, television and newspapers play 
,such ^n integral part in our lives tliat often we are not 
ev^en avare'of the effect these media actually have on 
us. ^ , - 

A recent study shows television to b^ the most powerful ^ 
of all the mass media. In measuring the public's 
attitude towards the media, this study clearly showed 
that most Americans consider television the most believ- 
able and reliable of all mass media ^nd that it is their 
major source of news and 'inf ormat ion . 

The 3 major networks, NBC,'CBS and ABC, feed nightly news- 
casts to over 600 local statio-ns which in turn r^ach 
over 51 million people per night. This number is even 

^higher during primetime viewing, a's television is probably 
the greatest single so.urce of entertainment - in our country 
-today. Because television in this ci)untry serves such a 

: large audience with pvany varied and divergent viev/s and 
opinions, "the people controlling television, both at the 
network and local level , in their attempt s to -.appeal to 
a majority of the people, they very often tend to ignore 
their; minority viewers when they plan their programming: 
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ignoring them to the point that many of these minority 
viewers consider television an insensitive and irrelevant" 
medium. For them, TV is a medium which has taken little, 
if any, consideration or the ileed of America's minority 
commun it ies . 

Television is such a dominant force in our lives that it 
is ^my opinion that individual station licensees must be 
made cognizant of the interests, needs and desires of 
their total viewing community and, consequently, must 
program and operate their stations in a manner that will 
most effectively serve all of their viewing audience. 

As wrth any other public tru:>t, there is an inherent 
responsibility in television operation" to meet and. serve 
the needs of. the people. Because there are a limited 
numb er of outlets allocated for television programming, 
the Federal Government through the Federal Communi cat ions 
Commission (FCC) has seen fit to regulate the operation • 
of these outlets to insure that the public' interest i5 
served. 

Each station operating is issued a license by the FCC to 
operate. This license must be renewed every three years 
at which time the stat ion ' s performance over th^. pa^t 
three years is reviewed. If the FCC feels the station's 
performance has-been in the public interest, the station 
will in variably ^receive a renewal of its license. 
However, should the FCC's review of the station's past 
performance show the licensee has not operated in the 
pub lie interest, the FCC can refuse to renew the licensoo' 
license to operate the station and award the licens: to ' 
another group or person. j 

Such ^was the case with WLBT-TV in Jackson, M i s i s s i p r i , 1 
where the former operatorsof the station last their 
license due to discrimination in programning and 
employment. Since';June '-^f 1971, WLBT ha: been opcrntod 
by Communications Impro .r^at. Inc. (CII), a non-pro tit 
citizens group for whom ] ,_m currently employed. 

I think we have truly moved to a position where wo are 
operating WLBT in a manner that rieariy serves the 
varied and divergent needs o£ our total viewing audience. 
Before I relate how we went about doing this. I would 
like briefly to describe the milieu of Jackson and t>o 
state of Mississippi." Mississippi is probably the t'oromo.st 
symbol of racial segregation in America. It is a 
state that was and prob ably st i 11 is infamous for i t *^ 
hard line stand against integration of any nature. It 
is astate that desegregated its publicschool systen 
only under court order in 1970. And desegregation rather 
than integration is truly thef.right word as integration^ 
particularly in the schools, has never truly taken place* 
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Many ^whites rather than send their children to integrated 
schools, established sfegrogated private academies- 
Although many of these private academies are not accredited, 
the prevailing belief among m^jpty of these white parents ' 
"^is that any education which maintains the separation 
of. the races ha-s to be better- than an integrated s>stem, 
accredited ox^n'ot. Whilp desegregation to a degree has 
come to the state of Mississippi, there are still 
rural pockets in the state where things are little 
changed from the 1930's. 

Ac.cpi:dJ.ng to the 1970'census, 63:8% of Mississippi's 
population of 2,216,912 is white and 37.2% are Black. 
There is 'cons iderabl e doubt anang many Blacks in the 
sf.ate as to the validity of the census figure. A strong 
belief persists that many Black, residents of the state, 
particularly in the rural areas, are never counted in 
the census* In fact, many people believe the population 
of the state is about 50-50. 

MlTss isisippi is a state which is 45% urban and 5S% rural. 
It is the only state in the Union without a compulsory., 
school *atj:endance law, a fact which probably explains why 
it also has the lowest per capita income of any state in 
the country.' 35.4% of all ^ississippians have ye.arly 
incomes which fall below the national poverty level . 
While only 17.9% of the Black residents fell into this, 
category. Jackson is the capital and largest city in 
che state . Greater Jackson which includes Hinds , Rankin 
and Madison counties had a total population of 288,634 
according to the 1970 census. It is also geographically 
located near the center of the- state, an ideal circum- 
stance for a television signal attempting to 'provide 
maximum coverage to the state's residents. 

When CII assumed operation of VfLBT, it p! dged that it 
would operate the st ation in a "manner that would provide 
service to the Blacjt community, increase and upgrade 
the minority employment, present .divergent points' of 
view on the air and strive to truly provide service to ' 
theviev/ing. community. 

We have tried' to accomplish this pledge in the following 
manner:^ ^ 

Employment 

Black emplcVment at WLbT has. risen from 17% when CII 
assumed control until it now stands at 40%. The Black 
employment has spread all .ov'er the job spectroln with 
our management staff 45% Black. This is extremely 
important because only when Blacks assume decision-making 
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positions in t e 1 evis ion wi 1 1 the medium truly be responsiv 
and sensitive to Black needs and aspirations. CII is 
proud that racial integration is an accomplished fact 
at WLBT. It is able to set an example for its community 
and service area by showing a fully integrated Oii-air 
staff and to send into the community both Black and 
white professionals to work to develop responsive and 
responsible local televisi on programming. 

The majority of th<* Black employees had little, if -awy, 
broadcast ex-perience when they joined WLBT. We ajj^ye^y 
proud that we have shown that hiring^ qual if iabi^e^ ^ack 
employees and providing them with on-the-job training is 
the best way to increase minority employment in telev.isiDn 
WLBT has done this and still, has been able to operate on 
aprofitablebasis. 

News , 

We are aware that many people, in our coverage area/-are 
extremely critical' of the news coverage provided by the 
local newspapers. We do an Ifour and fifty-five minutes 
of local news each day, more than any other station in ' 
the st;ate. This is in addition to the NBC national 
news programs we carry daily. 

Last year we added a daily 6:45 a.m., fifteen-minute, 
live newscast covering local, regional and national 
news. The primary purpose of this newscast is to provide 
a service to viewers, particularly in the rural areas, 
whose ccupations necessitate their retiring before our 
10 p.m. report and leaving home before our 7:25 a.m. 
icport . 



K'e also initiated a locally produced weekly news magazine 
called Weekend 3/ This program is run each Saturday 
evening at 6:30 p.m. Weekend 3 was created as a direct 
result of our ascertainment of community needs, which 
clearly expressed a need for more indepth coverage of 
news. 

This program is designed to focus on those events occurring 
in our. coverage area which were not '-hard" enough to be 
"included in the daily newscast, but which are of interest 
to thf^ -cr.^ral public. 

Programminj^ ^ 

While we have very little control over the programs we 
receive from 'the network, locally or ig inat ed programming 
must be planned to meet the entertainment and informant ional 
needs of ourviewingaudie nee. 
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As a result of our ascertainment of community needs and 
problems, we found that the issues requiring the most 
urgent attention in our' local program planning were the 
following: 

Inadequate Government, including lack of services 
and unresponsive leadership. 

Economic problems, including inadequate hous ing, 
unemployment and the need forjob opportunities. 

Education, especially for j^eschool children, but 
including all ages of children and aduljfs^ 

Health and Welfare issues , including drug abu^^; 
and Race and Human Relations, 

We believe the upgrading of our news coverage and staff* 
has provided much more information to our viewers about 
Gpverilment and political activities in the state of 
Miss is5 ippi , 

I 

Some of the other w'ays we deal with the above mentioned 
issues ard others are as follows: 

Children*s education has and continues to be of special 
concern to citizens in the WLBT viewing area.: In keeping 
with this concern, WLBJ has developed and presents on 2/ 
daily basis a pieochool children's program. Titled 
'*Our Playir.ates , " it is a locally originates half-hour 
program which is shown at 12:30 p.m. on Monday through 
Friday. 

The program is: designed to be child-centered and activity- 
oriented. Because preschool or kindergarten instruction 
is adjninisterec on a rather irregular basis throughout 
the state and the Mississippi state legislature^, during 
xhe current session, as in past sessions refused to con- 
sider legislation regulating kindergartens, we are 
directing a major portion of "Our Playmates" to providing 
kindergarten teaching and activities for the preschoolers 
in our coverage area for whom no regular schooling is 
provided. 

We are hopeful "Our Playmates" will signif icantly reduce 
the difficult time many youngsters in our viewing area 
have experienced, particularly those from the rural 
areas, in attempting to adjust to the structured setting 
of school . 

Our teacher/host iss of the show is required to have a 
background in early childhood education in order to 
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provide a solid foundation for communicating vith our 
young viewing audience and to maintain a proper balance 
between education and entertainment. An interesting 
feature of **Our Playmates*' is that the teacher/hostess 
is Black and has. an integrated group of children on the 
shows. We hope this will provide a positive Black adult 
model for our viewing children and also foster racial 
integration in the state. 

Black: Programming 

-The problems of race and human relations in Mississippi 
are directly linked to inequities in services received 
by minority group members and the poor. Many, if not 
all, of thes^ problems are a direct result of -decades 
of racial discrimination. 

Because Black people face problems and issues that are 
unique, WLBT is providing special programming to meet 
the particular needs of the Black folk in our service 
area. We are also planning to carry nationally produced 
Black programming , s uch as Black Journal. This program 
canbe sesn on the educational stations in Mississippi 
although it mirrors minority achievements and frustrations 
in America and should be relevant at least to the 64,9% 
poverty level of Blacks and that 17,9% poverty level of 
whites, if indeed it is not vital to the total populatior. , 

Pumo j a is a locally produced weekly half-hour program 
which is concerned with the culture, lifestyles, aspi- 
rations and frustrations of Black Americans with special 
emphasis on the Brothers and Sisters in Mississippi, 
While "Pumoja" deals primaril-y with minority problems,- 
we feel it also serves to inform the white community of 
these problems and how they are seen from a Black per- 
spective. The show is hosted by a young Black native 
Jacksonian who is a member of WLBT's Public Affairs Staff, 

24K Black Gold is- also a weekly half hour program, but its 
format is vastly different from "Pumoja". "Black Gold" 
is designed to be a weekly television Soul Party, It 
provides an opportunity for young greater Jacksonians to 
dance to the latest hit records and also from time to time 
it showcases some of the top Black recordi-ng artists in 
the ^country, - 

Although conceived as a Black oriented program, "Black 
Gold" has been well received by both Blacks and whites, 
•In jfact, the last few weeks have seen the addition of 
some white couples to the show. Perhaps enjoying one- 
self is f in ally. beginning to become colorless in Mississip; 

Public Affairs 

Public affairs is an area that gives the station some 
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freedoni to pursue the divergent philosophies, views and 
issues existing within our community and provide a public 
forum for tKeir airing. 

We editorialize as often as possible on what we feel 
are the issues of import^ce and concern. It is our 
belief that this provides information and opinion that 
is not readily available from other sources, such as our 
newscasts which by nature cannot take sides on an issue. 
We also present programming in such public affairs areas 
as : 

Nati o nal : CII is c!;rrying all public affairs programs ' 
pres'ented by the NBC Television Network. This means we 
carry - The Today Show , Meet the Press , First Tuesday , and 
NBC Report s/ Am erica on a regular basis, as well as NBC " 
specials. • 

Local * Inquiry is a weekly half hour public affairs 
program. ' It incorporates political, social' and day- to - 
day newsmakers as guests in an in-depth interview format. 
Whenever possible. Inquiry attempts to bring together 
persons of differing viewpoints. Members of WLBT's 
News Depirtmtjnt and. Public Affairs Department conduct 
the interviews. 

MiSsiss ipp i Window is a weekly public affairs presentation 
of WLBT. Aired at 12:25 to 12:30 each Saturday afternoon, 
the program features two members of the Public Affairs 
Department, a Black male and a white female as co-hosts. 
Handling diverse subjects as alcoholism, juvenile de- 
linquency, local cultural events, housing, the program 
provi..des television viewers with timely information about 
the resources and services available in the community 
and other useful aids in the da i ly round of 1 iving . 
Maintaining an easy going, informal format, the program 
•hopefully helps to alleviate the tension and anxieties 
of individuals and organizations by providing access to 
the television medium. 

We expect to accomplish a 'second goal in addition to the 
above in that the impact 6f a Black and White working 
together i^i 1 1 contribute to racial harmony. 

Consumer Reports : Because of increased public concern for 
consumer information, a high illiteracy rate, and many 
low-income families in the state, CII has initiated a 
daily five minute consvuner affairs program. This program 
is included in our daily noon news and information segment 
' Xhe fiv^.-minute repoirt's cover a wide range of topics 
of interest "to all consumers , but emphas ize economy in 
daily purchases of the family. 
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Topics that have been addressed are: meal preparation; 
information on entering into contracts for purchase; 
special reports on common frauds being ^-perpet rated within 
the coverage area; the best time of year to make purchase* 
in relation to the regular cycle of sales in stores; and 
information on product labeling, truth in lending, 
packaging, and product hazards. 

Religious : We present religion on WLBT which is' of an 
ecumenical nature and which promotes religious harmony 
and understanding among all religious groups within 
our coverage area. We plan to present the following 
programming: A. CII will present a local church 
service each Sunday, between 10 - 11 a.m. on a sustaining 
basis. This service is rotated among .churches of all 
faiths, denominations and race^ in the Greater Jackson 
area and is the focal point in our endeavor to promote 
an ecumenical spirit in our coverage area. B. WLBT 
is arranging to carry two CBS ishows which are not being 
carried by the local CBS affiliate. Look Up and Live : 
Each program is produced in cooperation with a different 
faith and explores subjects relative to contemporary 
church ministry. Included are documentaries, discussions 
and dramas filmed in this country and abroad. The series 
portrays faith as a dynamic force and relates to the 
general audience. 

Lamp Unto My Feet : The program consists of playets, 
sometimes religious z^nd sometimes involving human problem* 
using music, drama and dialogue'. A panel discussion 
follows the dramatic segment with participant experts in 
their fields. This series is written by professional 
Broadway a'nd Off-Broadway writers, ^• 

Documentaries 

WLBT has proposed to present six locally produced docu- 
mentaries each year on subjects of concern and importance 
to the viewers in our coverage area. These documentaries 
will be produced by our News and Public Affairs department 
During the past year we have covered such topics' as unwed 
mothers, community legal aid, pollution and health care. 
In the future we hope to deal with such subjects as; 
economic development, education reform, the effects of 
the program cutbacks on the state, etc. 

While we dp not propose that WLBT is the ideal example of 
how a television station meets its responsibility to 
its community, we do believe we have done a better job 
in this respect than mosjt other stations. We have shown 
that a station with community oriented ownership and 
minority iiivolvement in the decision making process can 
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be bovh profitable ' and responsive to the needs of its 
varied audience. It might do most other stations well 
to take a hard look' at what has happened in Jackson, 
Mississippi. They might find some things that could 
and should be incorporated into their own operations. 
One thing is certain, the television industry will 
never be the same as a result of CII's success in 
operating WLBT . 
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William H. Dilday, Jr. 
(Editorial Comments) 



As the fourth and final piece in the Category, Political' 
and Cultural Variances in Systems and Services, , the 
Jackson , Mi ss iss i'ppi tel evis ion case study by William 
H. Dilday, Jr., is a distinctive example of a communi- 
cation service systematized to provide relevant informa- 
tion and entertainment to a varied ^.tate audience. In 
a simple direct exposition, Mr. Dilday discusses the 
potential impact of mass media today and the vital 
importance of intelligent and responsible operation of 
such media to improve conditions for all. As a fright- 
fully powerful "hidden persuader" television - the 
"most powerful of al 1^ mass med ia" - is described in the 
context of one station, WLBT-TV. Accepting the premise 
that television as a publ ic trust should be committed 
to fulfill the i^espons ibi 1 it y inherent to its right to 
operate, Dilday presents the position of an actual manag- 
er e mployed to administer the affairs of a non-profit 
television outlet, consistant with FCC regulations and 
documented public needs in the state of Mississippi, the 
constructive impact of WLBT-TV was a major factor in: the 
decision of the Phe Ips - St ok es Fund planning staff to 
include among the professional educator's a practicing 
professional, in the career world of communications. As 
a native of Massachusetts and a resourceful technician, 
Mr. Dilday is forthright and courageous as he performs 
daily within the purview cf his topic, r "Communicat ion 
Needs of a Varied Audience and the Media's Responsibil- 
ity". He brings to his task different regional percep- 
tions, cultural mores and communications rationale^ 
having as he does a New England background. The 
relevance of his experiences in Mississippi for the 
Caribbean milieu is particularly clear vjhen one considers 
the composition of the WLBT-TV target audience. Fifty- 
five percent rural, the only state without compulsory 
school attendance law. The lowest per capita state in- 
come in the U.S., and an ethnic and racial mix unof- 
ficial lyapproaching 50-^50 - in the opinion of many 
people in the state. Similar factors are existent among 
the Caribbean national entities represented in our 
Exchange. The interest in TV in Jamaica, Haiti and the 
larger segments of the Caribbean is intense, afact that 
Mr. Dilday was able to document during his exchange 
activities, in Haiti and Jamaica. This refreshingly 
straightforward, practical present at ion stands as a 
challenge to those who would argue that such a mass 
communication service can not be done with integrity, 
ef f ect iveness , and efficiency. WLBT-TV proved other- 
wise . 
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Taken From Taped Proceedings 
kev> Eddie Burke 



I have to be regarded as a typical Jamaican boy, in 
many respects. Starting life in 1909, when I was 
bron in about the center of this island, in a little 
town named Chapleton in the mount a in , then the capital 
of Clarendon Parish, Jamaica, as you must know is 
divided into 14 areas, which, peculiarly, we call 
parishes. 

My mother told me many years after, that stte started 
a famous private school. Because there was another 
boy^.in the same home, and the two of u"s~gave"s^o much 
trouble to both mothers, they decided we must have 
some 'control. This school became very famous, because 
there are a lot of mothers who have troublesome children 
of our age, and they are very glad to pitch into this 
thing. 

So I went to primary school until I was about eight, then 
my mother packed me off to my unql.,e, who, was a teacher. 
And there I stayed for thi^ee and a half years. 

I think that sojne local disease then packed me back to' 
my home town, to be cured. I then went, to the local 
school once more -and back to my uncle, and then to 
my father, who was at another place - because I wasn't 
legitimate. I'm not. And so I moved around as a 
little boy; one, school twice, another school twice, 
another school once, in fact, the first school three 
times. 

By this time, T was now 1"6, I became a teacher for -wo 
yea'rs in the primary- school, because, in those days, there 
weren't enough teachers. So, if you were bright enough, 
they used you. I was first a monitor, then you got 
bigger and you b.ecame a supernumerary, and then, from 
a supernumerary you became a pupil teacher. And ,at 16, 
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I was getting paid. I was quite a big and important 
man, I was getting two Jamaican dollars per month; I 
was wel 1 off. 

So I prepared for going to training college for teache'rs. 
In those days, we had no university here. As you must 
ha\'e guessed our university has been in existence a 
shoTt time. So,, the- highest training in this country 
was teacher training college, and, once you became a 
teacher, you were regarded by people as.educated. You 
also were regarded as owing the country something, - 
because your iraining cdst you little, very little; 

You were expected to contribute to the country. You 
came out with that conviction, in fact,, you accepted- 
that role when you became a student. And, it was driven 
into your head for two or three years that you would 
havealottooffer. < 

So there I found myself, at the ag.e now of 22,% was en- 
couraged to apply for a school, with the boys, of the' 
country. The school board accepted my application and 
assigned me to a school 30 miles from here, Porus in 
the -parish called Trelawny, married to one of the most 
beauteous places in the mountains. 

I regarded myself as a highly sophisticated individual. 
Coming from a place like Chapelton, quite a town in 
Jamaica, and having to settle in a little village. But 
there I was; in a- little school 60 to 70 children, at 
best, although 80 to 90 were enrolled - but I never 
entertained any hope of getting all of them out. Most . 
of them came to school on Tupsday and Wednesday, very 
seldom Monday or Thursday and of course, few of .them 
came on Friday. 

My first year and a half in the school room was a total 
failure hiving come out of^ school expecting to have a 
very distinguished career, having achieved what was 
called my ^'honors** - all three years* in college," i 
found o*ut that as a teacher, I was jreally no good. And, 
by my second school examination, one of my two senior 
inspectors had a private word with me, diplomatically, • 
and suggested that I should try some new methods of 
teaching. Clearly, I hn^ the stuff up here, but I 
couldn't get it to the students. . 

He asked, "What methods do you use?" I said, '*Well, I use 
methods ' common in my day to tea<;;h a child. You sji'but 
at them; you ask them if they underst^ind; if they say 
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they do, you go on, if-, they say they don't; you repeat 
it. Then the next tine that you're taking the lesson, «. 
ycfti revise^ and find out what they remember. If they 
don't remember much, you use the strap". 

You see, I'm a little bit over six feet, and I used these 
straps and canes to very good advantages'. And, my child- 
ren were heard to utter, while I_was caning them, such 
things as "murder you teaser". Well, I could hardly 
get them to' stop these types of behavior^. Though 
fully expected it. I felt that I had done the best/ 
in all departments. But I really wasn't getting anywhere. 

He said, "Well, there is a method called the project 
method. Have you ever tried that"? 

I^said, "No, inspector. I only got one lesson on it 
in college, from the principal himself". 

He said, "Well, i,^ is a good method, you Know. Why 
don't you try it". 

Trying to enforce the method I have described was not 
very practical in my school. Everyday I had to confront 
problems which were simply not compata'ble with the 
standard methods. 

In that school, one of the main problems was pregnancies. 
All of the girls got pregnant, as soon' as they got to 
age 12. Some were between 1 1 1/2 and 12. They had to prov 
themselves and were determined that they were not going 
to be called mules. 

You see, the mule is a creature, as you know, that doesn't 
repeat his kind. So", my girls got the idea that nobody 
should accuse them of being a mule, and, from the time 
they were about four to five, they were started pr.icticing 
their sex. By the time they were about 11 or 1.2, when 
they were getting most attractive, they- d idn'-^t r ea 1 i ze 
what had happe.ned along this period of time, and. got 
pr'egitant . 

Certai'nly, I developed some techniques', during this one 
and a half years and among them was that t visited ^every 
child's home, at least two or thr ee t imes . year. 
Because, now and then I'd be marking the roll, and I'd 
say, "Mary Brown"., "here, teacher", "Sara, Sara here"? 
"No teacher". Then I would realize something was wronr. 
I would visit Sara's home, and her mother would begin 
to tell. me a long story, and I would determine, of 
course, that Sara is fully pregnant. Quite often, by 
her adoped father who lives in the home, and who is not 
her real father - because her mother has five, six, 
seven children, by different persons. 
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Anyway, that was one of my problems. So, after the 
inspector had talked to' me, and I decided to try the 
project method, which I liked. The method is that the 
teacher and the students choose a project they would 
like to do^. Work projects here very simply means to do 
something 'that you would like to dp. And they select 
that thing- ta do, -instead of doing the regular, school 
curriculum and they accomplished it together; 

Well, I,^put this idea.^to my school; to my little group 
of children, Of-c^ourse, we were pals. There were only 
60 of us, most times only 30 to 40. And I said, 
"Children, look" we're not get.t_ijig_anywheTe, you know. 
Inspectors tell me in a very diplomatic way that I'm 
not teaching you well. And you are not learning anything. 
But I knew you were not "learning for a long time, but 
I didn't know I was teaching yotf wrong. Then I 
threatened to Leave them. 

"Oh, r.rj, teacher," they said, "you couldn^'t leave us 
because- we love you, "because I played with them, I tucked 
the;n and all those kinds of things. And 'they loved me. 

But, actually, I wanted to leave them because I wasn't 
getting anywhere. A-nd this inspector is marking me down.. 
I won't be able to become an Ass istant. Inspector or 
nothings i 

So, I said, "We must try-out something new . There's a 
method called the project method. That's if we decide to 
do something together. 4Vhat would you like us to . do"? 

It took us about two weeks because- each child in th'/e 
/school had his own thing that he wanted to do. But/ at 
last, after about two weeks, we came. to a joint con-' » 
elusion that we Would build a house. / 

Mos.t of the houses in the village had one room, lln most 
of them, the children s lept on the floor , unless-lihey 
were wealthy or pi:,etty big, they couldn't get a befd. 
So they slept in a little rot>m oh some type of mattress, 
which was stuffed with s^raw. 1 ' 

In school, they read' about houses in -all the readers 

all .^the readers were from England, of course, and about 

things that do not exist -in this country, but abojut 

which they were compelled to read. They also saw 

pictures of houses. A home with a bedroom, a second 

bedroom, a^bathroom, and all that. Bathroom, kitchen, 
veranda . ; . . 
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In their homes there was no bathroom. When you waAt to 
bathe, you wait for night to come down, if you are a 
girl, and if you are growing up, ycu know, then you go 
and bathe behind something outside, or in the kitchen. 
But, if you are a boy, you just bathe any time, anywhere. 
That didn't matter. If you .want to use a toilet, well, 
you go behind a tre*e ot something, if it is number one^ 
but if it is number two, you go further down into t,he 
bush and there you squat. knd that was it. 

My village was very fortunate that just when I went there, 
-^he Americans had a foundation which was do:'ng wonderful 
work of introducing latrines. So the children were 
accustomed to latrines, at least. But* the latrines 
were some^ d istance froni the house. So they weren't 
accMstomed to a house with a place in it called a .toilet, 
and all these ideas in your head about pulling a chain 
or squeezing something were very foreign to them. 

Having set their minds on. building a house, we went to 
work on deciding on the tyje of hovise we would build. So 
w,e began working on a plan. It would be about three 
months before we had completed that much. Everybody. was 
keen on this thing-t^s house-. There was no longer a 
school. The whole liJ^e of what was cailed t'rn: school 
was the house. "^And the imagination wa,s running riot. 

it took two years to build that house. I'm talking of 
the years, 1932 to 1934. 

So here we were. 

I should stop now. Are there questions? 

Question: Did the desire to do the^ house as a project, 
that you said came from the children, did that affect the 
families of the community? 

Burke: WeXl, I thought you woulcf come up with that. Any 
body else have another question? ^ \ 

Question: I'm curious to how the materials were acquired 

Burke:^ The materials? Oh, I should have thought of that 
This was a miniature house. We built the house to scale - 
but actually it was nine feet long and tTiree feet wide. 

We didn't order the materials , so now, we had to go to 
the Minister and tell him about this thing. We said, 
"Parson, we have all materials we want in the village. 
Anybody could build a.house like that. But we got to 
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hav.^ the wood." He said, "Weil, the Church has some 
land over there; you can work with ali the wood you 
want." v. 

Then we' went ^to the Church people. Whenever there was\ a 
thing of importance-people hau a thing called a stone- 
laying ceremony. A stone- 1 ay ing. ceremony is a ceremony 
where you get some stones, some bricks, and you get a 
person'who has a name, -then you g^et some money. We had" 
seen the church do it a few times. ^n'^' we did the same 
thing for our* school. Then ye got some money froir that, 
which -he Ipe'd us to buy cement: there wasn't much cement 
used in the island in those clays except for major con-, 
structi-on and nly a'siuall quantity was added to stren^t-*^ 
eh the local mixture. Wi^ also got some mdhey to buy ?' , 
nails. But the nvoney wasu'r much. I believe that during 
the- lifetime of the pro/ect^we did not quite raise ten 
pounds, which would be 20 Jamaican dollars. 

Even when we built the roof of the hou^e, we'couldn't 
buy shingles, because they were too expensive. Instead 
we got bamboo. We often had to use a lot of ingenuity 
and creativity, and this time we cut the bamboos' in 
half and hollowed canes- an«d t.urned them upside-down to 
make a roof. * ' o 

We also had to talk to the parents. They got caught up 
in this, and they wefe fight^ing with oae another, to 
help us with our house. But they still thought I was 
a little touched in rhe'head. And they said, "Poor 
teacher, with this while business." They would say.^to 
me "You got to beat the children, instead . you 'play with 
them .. .You ' re just like one of them... We don't know 
-which-^ne of ybii is worse." '* ' ' 

But they would help me. For instance, I knew nothing 
about house bui Iding ./■ I should have told you, I grew 
up in my father's^ shop - groceries and rum, selling rum - 
and such things -Vthat was my line; not building houses. 
Until this day, I have to be very careful when I lift 
a hammer and decide which finger is going to go. But 
my. children went to their parents, and the parents let 
them have th'e saws^ let them have the plane, and so on. 
And they came afterwards to help raise the'house. That 
is to line it and get the^ uprights going, and t^ get 
those cross members here.' Oh, it was such a thing. Many 
of the things we did, you know, cstme down 1-ike Jumotv 
Dumpty who sat on a wall. Very many things crumbled. 
But anyway, we built them again, and we kept going. 

To shorten the stor.y, after two years, our house waj 
built; windows, decorated, beds put. in, children in the 
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house, .people in the house, dolls of course, and we had 

made quite a name for^ ourse 1 ves . The Director of 

Education himself came down, and quite a big crowd of 

educators from all over the island. Ttiey then started 

to say that maybe there was something ^o this stupid 

teacher that they had. , They said this to my fellow teachers:; 

to whom I introduced The method, a year before. 

Well, some of you are wondering why I am telling you all 
this. Is it a boast about myself? No, no. I gather 
you are looking into this matter of communication. 

How can you communicate with people who are in lower 
grades, who are not developed; who live in backward 
communities nvhere sex and keeping the belly full were 
the two main things in the whole village? My problem 
was how to communicate with the people, how to reach them, 
and this was a technique we used. It became so success- 
ful that I was offered a big^ger school in another parish, 
and I went there. I was glad to go, after four and a 
half years in this simple place. These people here 
were veiy loving and kind and, so forth, but I was 
assigned a school in another city. 

This time we took a ce of rough land like over that 
hill and we decided to cultivate it. We read books, an.d 
we used modern methods o£ ^*fl^gxiculture . And we set about 
our task, and after three and a half years, ve achieved 
it. We converted a hillside, about 60 degrees, into 
one of the most beautiful gardens in rhe island. 

*ryway, by this time, we had really perfected the project 
method, as a' key to be used to bring parents, children, 
teachers, and inspectors of schools, together In a 
working unit. And, to show that a school ''when functioning 
well , i should saturate the whole community. It should 
be part and parcel of the community, with the whole 
community, indicating where it should go, and how and 
when. 

Well, among the people who had beep watching me over the 
years, unknown to me, because many visitors came from 
all over the islands and visitors 'o the island were 
sent to my school to watch my methods, were those who 
would invite me to participate in a new and exciting 
■ project.. But befoi'e going into that period, let us 
briefly review some historical background till about 1938. 

The first inhabitants of this island were the Arawaks . 
They were people who liked a free life. If they wanted 
to eat something, Ihey caught it in the rivers or in the 
sea; Otherwise the manioc root just grew about, and 
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the sweet potatoes, and fruits fell from the trees. You 
know, it's a situation like Adam and Eve they just 
pick and pare. The>*^ are just like children, and they 
had a wonderful time. So - Christopher Columbus came 
along, and said, "I am taking civilization to these 
awful easy-going pleasure-loving lazy people and. I'm 
going to make something of th em" . He came us in g the 
best techniques and technology in those days but the 
Arawak xefused his terms. This was the first form of 
labor union organization in the world, I guess, and these 
people resisted, to, the point of death. 

The Spaniards had a good thing down here. So the English 
thought they should get in on this thing. Once heie, 
they intensified slavery which however had begun long 
before they got here. An act of Parliament emancipated 
the slaves in 1833, then slavery was abolished by 18^?. 
The British compensated the landowners, but not the 
slaves. And the freed slaves had to go from these 
meadow lands to the hills. And from those days to 
this, wherever you see lovely pieces of land they 
usually belong to large companies. 

In the year shortly before 1938, aman got, if he was in 
a very big job, 95 to 30 cents a day, but quite often, 
he got as little as 10 cents for a day's work. For that 
diay's work, he was expected to report for'his work in 
the morning at 7:00", and to move from work in the after- 
noon at 5:00. He did not have a lunch break. There was 
nothing like a lunch break. He tuok his lunch on the 
run, in ten or 15 minutes, and he was really expected 
to work. 

A woman earned from 10 cents down to 5 cents. A teacher, 
like myself, who was eight years out of college, and 
had made a good start on a academic career received 
what would to today twenty-two Jamaican dollars a 
month. I was one of the few persons in the village who 
could buy^ two pounds of mean of any kind, two pounds. 
Most people couldn't buy a pound of meat per week. 
Most poor people had half a pound of meat per week. . . tor 
a family of six or eight or ten children. 

In May, 1938 the people of Westmorland Parish of St, 
Thomas at the back end of the island went on strike tor 
the first t lr«:e in the history of this island. The men 
who staited it were regarded as equivalent to what you 
would si>y today, a Communist . On May 22, there was a 
national uprising. From the Jamaican point of view, it 
was that day we discovered ourselves for the first time. 
People began to think with their heads. We said, "We 
can't live l:.ke this; we can't just exist. We must live" 
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Prior to that, we existedg^because we were only offshoots 
>X England. We would sing "Britai.ns never shall be 
slaves." Oh, those were the days. Jamaicans could be 
slaves though. No.w the thinking was changing, and we 
begin to think, "I'm a very important pers'on. And we 
are very important people in th-irs— vi 1 1 ag e , and in fact, 
Jamaica »is a/vevy, very important place." 

Just' before; the strike in 1.932 , a very smart man named 
Norman Manloy, who 'was an attorney and advocate for the - 
Jamaican Banana Producers' Association, was talking one 
day with,, Samuel Zemmurray, President of the United 
Fruit Company, and he suggested to Zemmurray that the 
United Fruit Company should give back to the people of 
Jamaica a little bit of the profit they made on the banana. 

How he did it, unto this day, remains a mystery, because 
in all my travels, I have never yet met another capitalist 
.that agreed to working like that. But Mr. Manley got 
from Zemmurray a promise that he would always gi.ve back 
to this country one American cent from the profits made 
from each bunch of bananas. At that time Jamaica was 
one of the chief banana exporting countries in the world. 

It is jyid that Zemmurray told Manley, "I will, give it 
to you if .■iiy . rival (the' Standard Fruit Company) will give 
it .to you also Now the riva-l was in the city of 
Boston, Both companies were in the city of Boston, one 
on th^s side of the street, one on the other side. So 
Manley went across the street to the rival company, asked 
for an interview with the boss, and said to him "You 
cf?n't allow United Fruit Company, to do a thing like that. 
I'm going back to Jamaica with their check; I have the 
check in my pocket; it's going to make you look foolish 
The poor man swallowed the bait. So he went with this 
check now back to the first one who sent him, and so got 
a second check. 

In 1937, he had arrived with the equivalent of .25,000 
pounds. That would be translated into $50,000, just 
multiplying by two. But that wouldn't be fair, because 
.mrney was much more valuable in those days. That 

ould be about $500,000. And Manley was such a great 
man, for 'achieving such a great thing. 

Mr. Manley convened a board and they sat and asked them- 
selves, "How can we spend such a fortune For a fortune 
it was - in those days. They met together every month 
for this purpose, and at last they got some ideas. 
They were 2t>od ideas. "We will have two community centers 
with rooms for people to learn various activities 
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They got the best man they could get for social work anc 
for guidance. His name was E,B. Hallett, an Englishman, 
who was the Secretary of the YMCA. All of us in this 
country began to feel that this was the biggest thing 
that had ever happened. For the first time, we sensed 
that we were witnessing a national effort. 

e 

Ajid it's at that time in 1 9 38, that I was sent for by 
Mr. Manley and he said to rne , "We have started a new 
company, and need people who can do things on their own, 
who can in it iat e ..__And we have appointed one man, an 
Englishman to start. V;e have appointed another man, 
Evan Donaldson, to start a Guy^s Hill Center and we want 
you. Would you be willing to leave this schoolroom and 
come to us"? 

Well, it was very difficult for me because all my career 
was in the school which I liked so much. This was so 
insecure. There was no pension, nothing to depend on. 
And I was not going to leave the Government and come 
to work, for a nebulous organization, which could go out 
of business anytim^5. And the very next year the war 
broke out in 1939 , and no bananas could be sh ipped. aga in 
and so we had no money. And so our organization could 
"have folded. So, anyway, I decided to go to work with 
the Jamaican Welfare Limited. I left my second school 
a few months after, and by 1939, January, I came on 
thisnewthing. 

There was nothing to guide us because the, world was very 
^young in those days; there was not much to guid^ us. 
In 1939 they sent me to study programs overseas. I 
travelled to Canada, where they had a great new program; 
some of you haye heard of it, called the Activities 
Movement, developed in Nova Scotia. 

-A 

And then I heard about some work in the United States. 
Those were the bad days when Negroes got lynched right, 
left and center. So I didn't have the courage to go 
further South than Washington. Everybody said to me, 
"Boy, you' just don't go down further than that . You' 
won't get back to Jamaica". Because I came up with this 
spirit in 1938 and everywhere I went I was giving off 
this stuff I mean I was a very good rebel, and I 
couldn't tolerate injustices and all this foolishness 
about skin and inferiority. 

I was unique, so I was getting into a lot of trouble, I 
guess. I think, particularly, in states like Ohio, I 
love Ohio up till now. I looked at the movements 
particularly in Chicago and in Ohio. I went to Harrisbu 
Pennsylvania. There was a little pocket of Negroes in 
those days doing great work. In fact, there were said 
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to be a leading group of Negroes doing constructive work 
to help themselves. But there was not really much the 
world had to offer in 1939, you know. 

A few months later the war broke out and I came back 
home. When I got back to Porus , this wretched building 
was on my hands. I was here to work among the people, 
and that was what I liked. But when I came back and 
found this bui-.lding I could not have been more dis- 
appointed. I had heard of it, and felt that was the 
wrong way to do the work, and I told this to Manley. I 
said, *»The people should build this for themselves 
afterwards, but what we need in the beginning is to build 
the people, or help the people to wake them up, like 
Rip Van Winkle, wake them up, so that something happens 
right here, in their bellies. And because it's happening 
here they will want to do things". 

The first problem was to find the money to operate it. 
They said, "That's up to you. We have no more money, 
and the company is giving us no more money. You will 
have to find the money to operate it". We charged two 
cents. Two Jamaican cents. And most people couldn't 
find, one to_ pay; when that fai 1 ed , I then gave, concert s . 
In those days to come into a concert was between five 
cents and ten cents , and many- people ..couldn' t find 
the five cents.' So when they couldn't find it, people 
would climb up and tury to look in. You may have been 
wondering why there are still barbed wires along the 
walls. They are there to try to keep people out, who 
are so poor that they can't afford a small amount to come 
in here. The going was rough. We spent much of our 
time raising money to keep the edifice and the adminis- 
tration going when really, in truth, we should have been 
looking after the school, because this side of the work 
was vital. 

Well, I had a building. How to use the building? We 
put library in one room; one room was dedicated on 
certain days for people to discuss things; another area 
was used for dancing chiefly, and recreation. And 
cooking we put in one room. Sewing in another room and 
so on. Then we started to try out different techniques; 
a lot of techniques . One of the greatest things I had 
learned in Canada and America was the credit union move- 
ment. But I found we had a serious handicap in that 
most of our people are illiterate, until this day, and 
that's a big handicap to run a credit union movement in 
an illiterate society. A very big handicap. But a credit 
union movement. is a little simpler in a way than .a 
cooperative, and it contains a lot of other ideas that 
can be followed, if you have a few people to do the book- 
keeping. So the first rural credit union, of course, and 



Jth^_,f Irst^Tural cooperative was started here. And there 
were other projects". Some failed, some succeeded . 

But on what did I draw at all times? 1 drew on what I 
could, at first that's why I told it to you the 
experiences that I had at those school s . 

^nyhow, after three and a half years, here, we had done 
all t>\e spade work, and then I went to another parish 
and transplanted some of these ideas of improved ways. 
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Eddie Burke 
(Editorial Coynments) 



To visit Jamaica and to limit our exchange experience 
to the capital and to the University community would 
have been a serious mistake. Realizing that, the Phelps-' 
Stokes Fund planners arranged to go to the Porus Commu- 
nity Center where we had the incredibly moving and rare 
opportunity to meet and learn from Reverend Eddie Burke. 
Reverend Burke is a veritable **Ma'rk Twain of Jamaica", 
gifted raconteur and as a perceptive expositor of the 
rural people. He handled us as his 'children of the 
classroom*; indeed, his profound experience, commit- 
ment and exceptional intelligence made him the Master 
Teacher and us the innocent pupils transfixed by him 
and manipulated by him at will. We knew what he was 
doing and we let him treat us like little ones and 
loved everv moment of it. Here before us was a tre- 
mendous human spir't -- patient, perceptive, sensitive, 
resourceful, indulgent, and puckish. He was without 
self-consciousness or affectation or hypo cr i sy . He 
was a bit of a Jonathan Swift, a Daniel Defoe, a 
Stephen Crane, a Lewis Carroll, a Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra . . . . al 1 molded into one unf or g ett ab 1 e Jama ic an 
educator. Master of understatement, deceptively simple 
in his conversational charm, blunt but gall ant in jiis 
plain-speakings. Reverend Eddie Burke taught us about 
Jamaica by being completely and unmi s t akeabl y Jamaican. 

His delightful and pathetic picture of his development 
as a teacher and a community worker holds no one account- 
able for what happened to him, for he understood and 
loved humanity and recognized its "right to live and 
love". Reverend Burke returned to live and work in a 
rural Jamaican village. He has lived and apparently 
continues to live "a life so devoid of what we think of 
_as worldly success, of comfort, of money, of freedom 
from cares and from that common human obligation 
the task of carrying the burdens of others". This 
"typical Jamaican boy" is after all not really a typical 
Jamaican; nor is he a typical human being. He stands 
unique and universal as the grandest example of the 
teacher and the molder of decent men. We know no better 
epitaph for our first exchange documentary than this 
illuminating autobiographical sketch which presents the 
professional educator as an 'Everyman* forever erring, 
forever learning, forever striving, forever giving and 
thus getting the greatest gift of all the love of 
his pupils and his people'of rural Jamaica. 
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